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^4»  CAVALIER  >*^ 
TUNES 

L 

MARCHING  ALONG 
^  L 

ENTISH 
SIR  BYNG 
stood  for 
his  King, 
Bidding  the 

crop'-hcadcd  Parliament 

swing: 

And,  pressing  a  troop 

unable  to  stoop 

And  see  the  rogues 

flourish  and  honest  folk 

droop, 

Marched  them  along, 

fifty^-score  strong, 

Great-'hearted  gendemen 

singing  this  song. 


God  for  King  Charles!  Pym  and  such  carles 

To  the  Devil  that  prompts  'em  their  treasonous 

paries  I 

Cavaliers,  up !  Lips  from  the  cup, 

Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup 

Till  you're  (Chorus)  marching  along,  fifty *- 

score  strong, 

Great'-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

Hampden  to  Hell,  and  his  obsequies'  knell 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  &  young  Harry  as  wrell ! 
England,  good  cheer!  Rupert  is  near! 
Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here 
(Cho.)  Marching  along,  fifty '-score  strong. 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this 

song! 

Then,  God  for  King  Charles !  Pym  &  his  snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles ! 
Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might; 
So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 
(Cho.)  March  we  along,  fifty-score  strong. 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this 

song! 

IL  GIVE  A  ROUSE. 

ING  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him 

right  now  r' 

King  Charles,  and  w^ho's  ripe  for 

fight  now  t^ 

Give  a  rouse:  here's,  in  Hell's 
despite  now, 
King  Charles! 
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Who  gave  mc  the  goods  that  went  since  ^ 
Who  raised  me  the  house  that  sank  once  ^ 
Who  helped  me  to  gold  I  spent  since  ^ 
Who  found  me  in  wine  you  drank  oncer' 

(Cho,)  King  Charles,  &  w^holl  do  him  right  nowr' 
King  Charles,  G-w^ho's  ripe  for  fight  now  r' 
Give  a  rouse :  here's,  in  Hell's  despite  now, 
King  Charles ! 

To  whom  used  my  boy  George  quaff  else, 
By  the  old  fool's  side  that  begot  him  ^ 
For  w^hom  did  he  cheer  and  laugh  else, 
While  Noll's  damned  troopers  shot  him  ^ 

(Cho.)  King  Charles,  G*  w^ho'U  do  him  right  now  ^ 
King  Charles,  G*  who's  ripe  for  fight  now  ^ 
Give  a  rouse :  here's,  in  Hell's  despite  now. 
King  Charles ! 

IIL  BOOT  AND  SADDLE. 

OOT,  saddle,  to  horse, 

and  away! 

Rescue  my  Castle,  before 

the  hot  day 

Brightens  to  blue  from  its 

silvery  gfay, 

(Cho,)  Boot,  saddle,  to 
horse,  and 
away! 

Ride  past  the  suburbs,  asleep  as  you'd  say; 
Many's  the  friend  there,  will  listen  and  pray 
"  God's  luck  to  gallants  that  strike  up  the  lay, 

(Cho.)  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away ! " 
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Forty  miles  off,  like  a  roebuck  at  bay, 
Flouts  Castle  Brancepaththe  Routidheads' array; 
Who  laughs,  "Good  fellows  ere  this,  by  my  fay, 
(Cho.)  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away ! " 

Who  f  My  wife  Gertrude;  that,  honest  and  gay. 
Laughs  when  you  talk  of  surrendering, "  Nav! 
"IVe  better  counsellors;  what  counsel  they  r 

(Cho.)  Boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away! " 

MY  LAST  DUCHESS.  jaFERRARA. 

HAT'S  my  last  Duchess 

Eainted  on  the  w^all, 
ooking  as  if  she  were 
alive;  I  call 
That  piece  a  w^onder, 
now^:  Frk  Pandolf  s 
hands 

Worked  busily  a  day,  and 
there  she  stands* 
WilFt  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her/  I  said 
"  Fra  Pandolf'  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 
And  seemed  as  they  w^ould  ask  me,  if  thev  durst, 
How^  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  tne  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek:  perhaps 
Fr^  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  "  Her  mantle  laps 
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"  Over  my  Lady's  wrist  too  much/'  or  "Paint 

Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 

Half'-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat;"  such  stuff 

Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 

For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 

A  heart ....  now  shall  I  say  .'^ ....  too  soon 

made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate'er 

She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  w^ent  everyw^here. 

Sir,  'twas  all  one!  My  favour  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 

Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 

She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 

Would  draw^  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech. 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men, — good; 

but  thanked 

Somehow  ...  I  know  not  how  ...  as  if  she 

ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine  hundred  years  old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.  Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling.'^  Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  w^ill 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  "  Just  this 

Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss. 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark" — and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  w^its  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

— E'en  then  would  be  some  stooping,  and  I  chuse 

Never  to  stoop.  Oh,  Sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 

Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  w^ho  passed  w^ithout 

Much  the  same  smile  .'^  This  grew;  I  gave 

commands; 
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Then  all  smiles  stopped  together*  There  she 

stands 

As  if  alive.  Will't  please  you  rise  r'  Well  meet 

The  company  below,  then*  I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  Master's  known  munificence 

Is  ample  w^arrant  that  no  just  pretence 

Of  mine  for  dow^ry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 

At  starting,  is  my  object*  Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down,  Sir!  Notice  Neptune,  tho', 

Taming  a  sea'-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me* 

COUNT  GISMOND*  J0.  Aix  in  Provence* 

HRIST  God,  who  savest  men, 

save  most 

Of  men  Count  Gismond  who 

saved  me ! 

Count  Gauthier,  w^hen  he  chose 
his  post. 

Chose  time  and  place  and  company 
To  suit  it;  w^hen  he  struck  at  length 
My  honor  'twas  w^ith  all  his  strength* 

And  doubtlessly  ere  he  could  draw^ 
All  points  to  one,  he  must  have  schemed ! 
That  miserable  morning  saw- 
Few  half  so  happy  as  I  seemed. 
While  being  dressed  in  Queen's  array 
To  give  our  Tourney  prize  away* 

I  thought  they  loved  me,  did  me  grace 
To  please  themselves;  'twas  all  their  deed; 
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God  makes,  or  fair  or  foul,  our  face; 

If  showing  mine  so  caused  to  bleed 

My  cousins'  hearts,  they  should  have  dropped 

A  word,  and  straight  the  play  had  stopped. 

They,  too,  so  beauteous !  Each  a  queen 
By  virtue  of  her  brow^  and  breast; 
Not  needing  to  be  crowned,  I  mean, 
As  I  do.  E'en  when  I  was  dressed. 
Had  either  of  them  spoke,  instead 
Of  glancing  sideways  with  still  head! 

But  no :  they  let  me  laugh,  and  sing 
My  birthday  song  quite  through,  adjust 
The  last  rose  in  my  garland,  flmg 
A  last  look  on  the  mirror,  trust 
My  arms  to  each  an  arm  of  theirs. 
And  so  descend  the  castle-stairs — 

And  come  out  on  the  morning  troop 
Of  merry  friends  who  kissed  my  cheek, 
And  called  me  Queen,  and  made  me  stoop 
Under  the  canopy — (a  streak 
That  pierced  it,  of  the  outside  sun, 
Powdfered  with  gold  its  gloom's  soft  dun) — 

And  they  could  let  me  take  my  state 

And  foolish  throne  amid  applause 

Of  all  come  there  to  celebrate 

My  Queen's  day — Oh,  I  think  the  cause 

Or  much  was,  they  forgot  no  crow^d 

Makes  up  for  parents  in  their  shroud! 
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Howc'cf  that  be,  all  eyes  were  bent 
Upon  me,  when  my  cousins  cast 
Theirs  down;  'twas  time  I  should  present 
The  victor's  crown,  but . . .  there,  'tw^ill  last 
No  long  time  . . ,  the  old  mist  again 
Blinds  me  as  then  it  did.  How  vain ! 

See!  Gismond's  at  the  gate,  in  talk 
With  his  two  boys:  I  can  proceed. 
Well,  at  that  moment  who  should  stalk 
Forth  boldly  (to  my  face,  indeed) 
But  Gauthier,  and  he  thundered  "  Stay! " 
And  all  stayed.  ''  Bring  no  crow^ns,  I  say! " 

"  Bring  torches !  Wind  the  penancC'-sheet 
"  About  her !  Let  her  shun  the  chaste, 
"  Or  lay  herself  before  their  feet ! 
''Shall  she,  whose  body  I  embraced 
"A  night  long,  queen  it  in  the  day .^ 
"  For  Honor's  sake  no  crowns,  I  say ! " 

I  ^  What  I  answered.^  As  I  live, 

I  never  fancied  such  a  thing 

As  answer  possible  to  give. 

What  says  the  body  when  they  spring 

Some  monstrous  torturer-engine's  whole 

Strength  on  it.^  No  more  says  the  soul. 

Till  out  strode  Gismond;  then  I  knew 
That  I  was  saved.  I  never  met 
His  face  before,  but,  at  first  vieWy 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan;  who  would  spend 
A  minute's  mistrust  on  the  end."^ 
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He  strode  to  Gauthier ,  In  his  throat 
Gave  him  the  lie,  then  struck  his  mouth 
With  one  back'-handed  blow  that  wrote 
In  blood  men's  verdict  there*  North,  South, 
East,  West,  I  looked.  The  lie  w^as  dead. 
And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead. 

This  glads  me  most,  that  I  enjoyed 
The  heart  of  the  joy,  with  my  content 
In  watching  Gismond  unalloyed 
By  any  doubt  of  the  event: 
God  took  that  on  Him — I  was  bid 
Watch  Gismond  for  my  part:  I  did. 

Did  I  not  wratch  him  while  he  let 

His  armourer  just  brace  his  greaves. 

Rivet  his  hauberk,  on  the  fret 

The  w^hile !  His  foot . . .  my  memory  leaves 

No  least  stamp  out,  nor  how  anon 

He  pulled  his  ringing  gauntlets  on. 

And  e'en  before  the  trumpet's  sound 
Was  finished,  prone  lay  the  false  Knight, 
Prone  as  his  lie,  upon  the  ground: 
Gismond  flew  at  him,  used  no  sleight 
Of  the  sword,  but  open-breasted  drove, 
Cleaving  till  out  the  truth  he  clove. 

Which  done,  he  dragged  him  to  my  feet 
And  said  '*  Here  die,  but  end  thy  breath 
"  In  full  confession,  lest  thou  fleet 
"  From  my  first,  to  God's  second  death ! 
"  Say,  hast  thou  lied.^"  And,  "  I  have  lied 
"To  God  and  her,"  he  said,  and  died. 
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Then  Gismond,  kneeling  to  me,  asked 
— What  safe  my  heart  holds,  tho'  no  word 
Could  I  repeat  no-w,  if  I  tasked 
My  powers  for  ever,  to  a  third 
Dear  even  as  you  are*  Pass  the  rest 
Until  I  sank  upon  his  breast. 

Over  my  head  his  arm  he  flung 

Against  the  world;  and  scarce  I  felt 

His  sword,  that  dripped  by  me  and  swung, 

A  little  shifted  in  its  belt, — 

For  he  began  to  say  the  w^hile 

How  South  our  home  lay  many  a  mile. 

So  'mid  the  shouting  multitude 

We  two  walked  forth  to  never  more 

Return.  My  cousins  have  pursued 

Their  life,  untroubled  as  before 

I  vexed  them.  Gauthier's  dwelling'-place 

God  lighten !  May  his  soul  find  grace ! 

Our  elder  boy  has  got  the  clear 

Great  brow;  tho'  when  his  brother's  black 

Full  eye  shows  scorn,  it . . .  Gismond  here.^ 

And  have  you  brought  my  tercel  back  ^ 

I  was  just  telling  Adela 

How  many  birds  it  struck  since  May. 
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INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

OU  know,  wc  French  stormed 

Ratisbon : 

A  mile  or  so  away 

On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming'-day; 

With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 

As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused  "My  plans 

''That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 

"  Let  once  my  army^-leader  Lannes, 

''Waver  at  yonder  w^all,'' — 

Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 

Full-galloping;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 

By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect — 

(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  thro') 

You  looked  tw^ice  ere  you  saw^  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "Emperor,  by  God's  grace 
"We've  got  you  Ratisbon! 
"The  Marshal's  in  the  market-place, 
"And  you'll  be  there  anon 
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"  To  sec  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

"Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 

''  Perched  him  I ''  The  Chiefs  eyes  flashed;  his 

plans 

Soared  up  again  like  Are. 

The  Chiefs  eye  flashed;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 

A  film  the  mother  eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes: 

''You're  wounded ! "  " Nay,"  his  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said : 

"I'm  killed,  Sire!"  And,  his  Chief  beside, 

Smiling  the  boy  fell  dead. 

SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  SPANISH 
CLOISTER 

R-R-R — there  go,  my  heart's 

abhorrence! 

Water  your  damned  flower'-pots, 

do! 

If  hate  killed  men.  Brother 
Lawrence, 

God's  blood,  would  not  mine  kill  you ! 
Whatr'  your  myrtles-bush  wants  trimming.'' 
Oh,  that  rose  has  prior  claims — 
Needs  its  leaden  vase  filled  brimming.'' 
Hell  dry  you  up  w^ith  its  flames! 

At  the  meal  we  sit  together: 
Salve  tibi !  I  must  hear 
Wise  talk  of  the  kind  of  weather. 
Sort  of  season,  time  of  year: 
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Not  a  plenteous  cork-'crop;  scarcely 
Dare  we  hope  oak'-galls,  1  doubt: 
What's  the  Latin  name  for  " parsley*'  / 
What's  the  Greek  name  for  Swine's  Snout  r' 

Whew!  We'll  have  our  platter  burnished, 
Laid  with  care  on  our  ow^n  shelf  I 
With  a  fire-new^  spoon  we're  furnished, 
And  a  goblet  for  ourself, 
Rinsed  like  something  sacrificial 
Ere  'tis  fit  to  touch  our  chaps — 
Marked  w^ith  L.  for  our  initial! 
(He,  he!  There  his  lily  snaps!) 

Saint,  forsooth!  While  brown  Dolores 
Squats  outside  the  Convent  bank, 
With  Sanchicha,  telling  stories. 
Steeping  tresses  in  the  tank, 
BluC'-black,  lustrous,  thick  like  horsehairs, 
— Can't  I  see  his  dead  eye  glow^ 
Bright,  as  'twere  a  Barbary  corsair's  r' 
(That  is,  if  he'd  let  it  show!) 

When  he  finishes  refection. 
Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
CrosS'-wise,  to  my  recollection. 
As  do  I,  in  Jesu's  praise* 
I,  the  Trinity  illustrate, 
Drinking  w^atered  orange-'pulp — 
In  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate; 
While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp! 

Oh,  those  melons !  If  he's  able 
We're  to  have  a  feast;  so  nice! 
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One  goes  to  the  Abbot's  table, 

All  of  us  get  each  a  slice. 

How  go  on  your  flowers  r'  None  double  ^ 

Not  one  fruit-'sort  can  you  spy  / 

Strange! — And  I,  too,  at  such  trouble, 

Keep  'em  closc'-nipped  on  the  sly! 

There's  a  great  text  in  Galatians, 
Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Twenty'-nine  distinct  damnations. 
One  sure,  if  another  fails. 
If  I  trip  him  just  a'-dying, 
Sure  of  Heaven  as  sure  can  be, 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 
Off  to  Hell,  a  Manicheer' 

Or,  my  scrofulous  French  novel, 
On  grey  paper  with  blunt  type! 
Simply  glance  at  it,  you  grovel 
Hand  and  foot  in  Belial's  gripe: 
If  I  double  dow^n  its  pages 
At  the  w^oeful  sixteenth  print. 
When  he  gathers  his  greengages, 
Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in't.'^ 

Or,  there's  Satan ! — one  might  venture 
Pledge  one's  soul  to  him,  yet  leave 
Such  a  flaw  in  the  indenture 
As  he'd  miss  till,  past  retrieve, 
Blasted  lay  that  rosc'-acacia 
We're  so  proud  of!  Hy,  Zy,  Hine  . . . 
'St,  there's  Vespers !  Plena  gratis 
Ave,  Virgo!  Gr'-r-r — ^yousw^ine! 
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IN  A  GONDOLA.  ^<^>tf^  '^^^^S^S^^^ 


J0.  He  sings. 

SEND  my  heart  up  to 
thee,  all  my  heart 
In  this  my  singing! 
For  the  stars  help  me, 
and  the  sea  bears  part; 
The  very  night  is 
clinging 

Closer  to  Venice'  streets 
to  leave  one  space 

Above  me,  whence  thy  face 

May  light  my  joyous  heart  to  thee  its  dwelling'- 

place. 

jSii  She  speaks. 

Say  after  me,  and  try  to  say 
My  very  words,  as  if  each  word 
Came  from  you  of  your  own  accord, 
Inyour  own  voice,  in  your  own  way: 
''This  woman's  heart,  and  soul,  and  brain 
"Are  mine  as  much  as  this  gold  chain 
''She  bids  me  wear;  which''  (say  again) 
"  I  choose  to  make  by  cherishing 
"A  precious  thing,  or  choose  to  fling 
"  Over  the  boat '-side,  ring  by  ring." 
And  yet  once  more  say  ...  no  word  more! 
Since  words  are  only  w^ords.  Give  o'er! 
Unless  you  call  me,  all  the  same, 
Familiarly  by  my  pet  name 
Which,  it  the  Three  should  hear  you  call, 
And  me  reply  to,  would  proclaim 
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At  once  our  secret  to  them  all: 
Ask  of  me,  too,  command  me,  blame — 
Do  break  down  the  partition'-wall 
'Twixt  us,  the  daylight  world  beholds 
Curtained  in  dusk  and  splendid  folds. 
What's  left  but — all  of  me  to  take  r' 
I  am  the  Three's ;  prevent  them,  slake 
Your  thirst!  'Tis  said,  the  Arab  sage 
In  practising  with  gems  can  loose 
Their  subtle  spirit  m  his  cruce 
And  leave  but  ashes:  so,  sweet  mage, 
Leave  them  my  ashes  w^hen  thy  use 
Sucks  out  my  soul,  thy  heritage ! 

^  He  sings. 

Past  we  glide,  and  past,  and  past! 
What's  that  poor  Agnese  doing 
Where  they  make  the  shutters  fast  ^ 
Grev  Zanobi's  just  a-'W^ooina 
To  his  couch  the  purchased  bride: 
Past  w^e  glide! 

Past  wre  glide,  and  past,  and  past! 
Why's  the  Pucci  Palace  flaring 
Like  a  beacon  to  the  blast.'' 
Guests  by  hundreds — not  one  caring 
If  the  dear  host's  neck  w^ere  w^ried: 
Past  we  glide! 

^  She  sings. 
The  Moth's  kiss,  first! 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  believe 
You  were  not  sure,  this  eve, 
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How  my  face,  your  flower,  had  pursed 
Its  petals  up ;  so,  here  and  there 
You  brush  it,  till  I  grow  aware 
Who  wants  me,  and  wide  open  burst. 

The  Bee's  kiss,  now ! 
Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 
My  heart  at  some  noonday, 
A  bud  that  dares  not  disallow 
The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up, 
And  passively  its  shattered  cup 
Over  your  head  to  sleep  I  bow. 

^  He  sings. 

What  are  w^e  two  ^ 

I  am  a  Jew, 

And  carry  thee,  farther  than  friends  can  pursue, 

To  a  feast  of  our  tribe. 

Where  they  need  thee  to  bribe 

The  devil  that  blasts  them  unless  he  imbibe 

Thy  . . .  Shatter  the  vision  for  ever!  And  now^, 

As  of  old,  I  am  I,  Thou  art  Thou ! 

Say  again,  w^hat  we  zxz^ 

The  sprite  of  a  star, 

I  lure  thee  above  w^here  the  Destinies  bar. 

My  plumes  their  full  play 

Till  a  ruddier  ray 

Than  my  pale  one  announce  there  is  withering 

away 

Some  . . .  Shatter  the  vision  for  ever!  And 

now, 

As  of  old,  I  am  I,  Thou  art  Thou! 
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J0  He  muses. 
Oh,  which  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest.'' 
The  land's  lap  or  the  \vater's  breast  ^ 
To  sleep  on  yellowr  millet'-sheaves, 
Or  swim  in  lucid  shallows,  just 
Eluding  w^ater-lily  leaves, 
An  inch  from  Death's  black  fingers,  thrust 
To  lock  you,  whom  release  he  must; 
Which  life  were  best  on  Summer  evesr' 

^  He  speaks,  musing. 

Lie  back;  could  thought  of  mine  improve 

your^ 

From  this  shoulder  let  their  spring 

A  wring;  from  this,  another  wing; 

Wings,  not  legs  and  feet,  shall  move  you! 

Snow^-w^hite  must  they  spring,  to  blend 

With  your  flesh,  but  I  intend 

They  shall  deepen  to  the  end. 

Broader,  into  burning  gold. 

Till  both  wrings  crescent'- w^ise  enfold 

Your  perfect  self,  from  'neath  your  feet 

To  o'er  your  head,  where,  lo,  they  meet 

As  if  a  million  sword'-blades  hurled 

Defiance  from  you  to  the  w^orld! 

Rescue  me  thou,  the  only  real ! 

And  scare  away  this  mad  Ideal 

That  came,  nor  notions  to  depart! 

Thanks !  Now^,  stay  ever  as  thou  art ! 

^  Still  he  muses. 
What  if  the  Three  should  catch  at  last 
Thy  serenaderr'  While  there's  cast 
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Paul's  cloak  about  my  head,  and  fast 
Gian  pinions  mc,  Himself  has  past 
His  stylet  thro' my  back;  I  reel; 
And  ...  is  it  Thou  I  feel  ^ 

They  trail  me,  these  three  godless  knaves, 
Past  every  church  that  sains  and  saves, 
Nor  stop  till,  where  the  cold  sea  raves 
By  Lido's  wet  accursed  graves. 
They  scoop  mine,  roll  me  to  its  brink, 
And  ...  on  Thy  breast  I  sink ! 

^  She  replies,  musing. 

Dip  your  arm  o'er  the  boat'-side,  elbows-deep, 

As  I  do:  thus:  were  Death  so  unlike  Sleep, 

Caught  this  way  .^  Death's  to  fear  from  flame,  or 

steel. 

Or  poison  doubtless ;  but  from  water — feel ! 

Go  find  the  bottom !  Would  you  stay  me  ^ 

There ! 

Now  pluck  a  great  blade  of  that  ribbon-grass 

To  plait  in  where  the  foolish  jew^el  w^as, 

I  flung  away:  since  you  have  praised  my  hair, 

'Tis  proper  to  be  choice  in  w^hat  I  wear. 

^  He  speaks. 

Row  home  ^  must  we  row  homer^  Too  surely 

Know  I  w^here  its  front's  demurely 

Over  the  Giudecca  piled; 

Window  just  with  window  mating. 

Door  on  door  exactly  waiting. 

All's  the  set  face  of  a  child: 
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But  behind  it,  whcrc's  a  trace 

Of  the  staidness  and  reserve, 

And  formal  lines  without  a  curve, 

In  the  same  child's  playing*- face/ 

No  t^vo  windows  look  one  way 

O'er  the  small  sea'-water  thread 

Below  them.  Ah,  the  autumn  day 

I,  passing,  saw^  you  overhead! 

First,  out  a  cloud  of  curtain  blew, 

Then,  a  sweet  cry,  and  last,  came  you — 

To  catch  your  lory  that  must  needs 

Escape  just  then,  of  all  times  then. 

To  peck  a  tall  plant's  fleecy  seeds. 

And  make  me  happiest  of  men* 

I  scarce  could  breathe  to  see  you  reach 

So  far  back  o'er  the  balcony, 

(To  catch  him  ere  he  climbed  too  high 

Above  you  in  the  Smyrna  peach) 

That  quick  the  round  smooth  cord  of  gold, 

This  coiled  hair  on  your  head,  unrolled, 

Fell  down  you  like  a  gorgeous  snake 

The  Roman  girls  v^rerc  wont,  of  old. 

When  Rome  there  w^as,  for  coolness'  sake 

To  let  lie  curling  o'er  their  bosoms. 

Dear  lory,  may  his  beak  retain 

Ever  its  delicate  rose  stain 

As  if  the  wounded  lotuS'-blossoms 

Had  marked  their  thief  to  know  again! 

Stay  longer  yet,  for  others'  sake 

Than  mine !  what  should  your  chamber  do  ^ 

— ^With  all  its  rarities  that  ache 

In  silence  while  day  lasts,  but  w^ake 

At  night-time  and  their  life  renew^, 
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Sxxspcndcd  just  to  pleasure  you 

— That  brought  against  their  will  together 

These  objects,  and,  "while  day  lasts,  weave 

Around  them  such  a  magic  tether 

That  they  look  dumb:  your  harp,  believe, 

With  all  the  sensitive  tight  strings 

That  dare  not  speak,  now^  to  itself 

Breathes  slumbrously  as  if  some  elf 

Went  in  and  out  the  chords,  his  wings 

Make  murmur  wheresoever  they  graze, 

As  an  angel  may,  between  the  maze 

Of  midnight  palacc'-pillars,  on 

And  on,  to  sow  God  s  plagues  have  gone 

Through  guilty  glorious  Babylon, 

And  while  such  murmurs  flow,  the  nymph 

Bends  o*er  the  harp-top  from  her  shell, 

As  the  dry  limpet  for  the  lymph 

Come  with  a  tune  he  knows  so  w^elL 

And  how  your  statues'  hearts  must  sw^ell! 

And  how  your  pictures  must  descend 

To  see  each  other,  friend  with  friend ! 

Oh,  could  you  take  them  by  surprise, 

You'd  find  Schidone's  eager  Duke 

Doing  the  quaintest  courtesies 

To  that  prim  Saint  by  HastC'-thee'-Luke: 

And,  deeper  into  her  rock  den. 

Bold  Castelfranco's  Magdalen 

You'd  find  retreated  from  the  ken 

Of  that  robed  counsels-keeping  Ser — 

As  if  the  Tizian  thinks  of  her, 

And  is  not,  rather,  gravely  bent 

On  seeing  for  himself  w^hat  toys 

Are  these,  his  progeny  invent, 
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What  litter  now  the  board  employs 
Whereon  he  signed  a  document 
That  got  him  murdered!  Each  enjoys 
Its  night  so  well,  you  cannot  break 
The  sport  up,  so,  indeed  must  make 
More  stay  with  me,  for  others'  sake. 

J£I  She  speaks. 

To'-morrow,  if  a  harp'-string,  say. 
Is  used  to  tie  the  jasmine  back 
That  overfloods  my  room  w^ith  sweets. 
Contrive  your  Zorzi  somehow  meets 
My  Zanze:  if  the  ribbon's  black, 
The  Three  are  watching;  keep  away. 

Your  gondola — let  Zorzi  wreathe 

A  mesh  of  water-*  weeds  about 

Its  prow^,  as  if  he  unaware 

Had  struck  some  quay  or  bridgC'-foot  stair; 

That  I  may  throw  a  paper  out 

As  you  and  he  go  underneath. 

There's  Zanze's  vigilant  taper;  safe  are  we! 
Only  one  minute  more  to-night  with  me.'' 
Resume  your  past  self  of  a  month  ago ! 
Be  you  the  bashful  gallant,  I  will  be 
The  lady  w^ith  the  colder  breast  than  snow: 
Now  bow  you,  as  becomes,  nor  touch  my  hand 
More  than  I  touch  yours  when  I  step  to  land, 
And  say,  All  thanks,  Siora! — 

Heart  to  heart, 
And  lips  to  lips!  Yet  once  more,  ere  we  part. 
Clasp  me,  and  make  me  thine,  as  mine  thou  art! 
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J0  He  is  surprised  and  stabbed. 
It  was  ordained  to  be  so,  Sweet, — and  best 
Comes  now,  beneath  thine  eyes,  and  on  thy 
breast. 

Still  kiss  me !  Care  not  for  the  cowards !  Care 
Only  to  put  aside  thy  beauteous  hair 
My  blood  will  hurt!  The  Three,  I  do  not  scorn 
To  death,  because  they  never  lived:  but  I 
Have  lived  indeed,  and  so — (yet  one  more  kiss) 
— can  die  I 

ARTEMIS  PROLOGIZES. 

AM  a  Goddess  of  the 
ambrosial  courts, 
And  save  by  Here, 
Queen  of  Pride,  surpassed 
By  none  whose  temples 
whiten  this  the  world. 
Thro'  Heaven  I  roll  my 
lucid  moon  along; 
I  shed  in  Hell  o'er  my 
pale  people  peace; 

On  Earth,  I,  caring  for  the  creatures,  guard 
Each  pregnant  yellow  wolf  and  fox-bitch  sleek. 
And  every  feathered  mother's  callow  brood, 
And  all  that  love  green  haunts  and  loneliness. 
Of  men,  the  chaste  adore  me,  hanging  crowns 
Of  poppies  red  to  blackness,  bell  and  stem. 
Upon  my  image  at  Athenai  here; 
And  this  dead  Youth,  Asclepios  bends  above. 
Was  dearest  to  me.  He  my  buskined  step 
To  follow  thro'  the  w^ild'-w^ood  leafy  ways. 
And  chase  the  panting  stag,  or  swift  with  darts 
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Stop  the  swift  ouncc^  or  lay  the  leopard  low, 
Neglected  homage  to  another  God: 
Whence  Aphrodite,  by  no  midnight  smoke 
Of  tapers  lulled,  in  jealousy  dispatched 
A  noisome  lust  that,  as  the  gadbee  stings. 
Possessed  his  stepdame  Phaidra  for  himself 
The  son  of  Theseus  her  great  absent  spouse. 
Hippolutos  exclaiming  in  his  rage 
Against  the  miserable  Queen,  she  judged 
Life  insupportable,  and,  pricked  at  heart 
An  Amazonian  stranger's  race  should  dare 
To  scorn  her,  perished  by  the  murderous  cord: 
Yet,  ere  she  perished,  blasted  in  a  scroll 
The  fame  of  him  her  swerving  made  not  swerve, 
Which  Theseus  read,  returning,  and  believed. 
So,  exiled  in  the  blindness  of  his  w^rath. 
The  man  without  a  crime,  who,  last  as  first, 
Loyal,  divulged  not  to  his  sire  the  truth. 
Now^  Theseus  from  Poseidon  had  obtained 
That  of  his  w^ishes  should  be  granted  Three, 
And  this  he  imprecated  straight — alive 
May  ne'er  Hippolutos  reach  other  lands! 
Poseidon  heard,  ai,  ai !  And  scarce  the  prince 
Had  stepped  into  the  fixed  boots  of  the  car, 
That  give  the  feet  a  stay  against  the  strength 
Of  the  Henetian  horses,  and  around 
His  body  flung  the  reins,  and  urged  their  speed 
Along  the  rocks  and  shingles  of  the  shore. 
When  from  the  gaping  wave  a  monster  flung 
His  obscene  body  in  the  coursers'  path! 
These,  mad  with  terror  as  the  sea'-buU  sprawled 
Wallow^ing  about  their  feet,  lost  care  of  him 
That  reared  them ;  and  the  master ^-chariot'-pole 
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Snapping  beneath  their  plunges  like  a  reed, 
Hippolutos,  whose  feet  were  trammeled  fast, 
Was  yet  dragged  forward  by  the  circling  rein 
Which  either  hand  directed;  nor  w^as  quenched 
The  frenzy  of  that  flight  before  each  trace, 
Wheel'-spoke  and  splinter  of  the  w^oeful  car, 
Each  boulder'-stone,  sharp  stub,  and  spiny  shell, 
Huge  fish'-bone  wrecked  and  wreathed  amid 
the  sands 

On  that  detested  beach,  was  bright  w^ith  blood 
And  morsels  of  his  flesh:  then  fell  the  steeds 
Head'-foremost,  crashing  in  their  mooned  fronts, 
Shivering  with  sw^eat,  each  white  eye  horror- 
fixed* 

His  people,  w^ho  had  w^itnessed  all  afar, 
Bore  back  the  ruins  of  Hippolutos. 
But  w^hen  his  sire,  too  sw^oln  with  pride, 
rejoiced, 

(Indomitable  as  a  man  foredoomed) 
That  vast  Poseidon  had  fulfilled  his  prayer, 
I,  in  a  flood  of  glory  visible. 
Stood  o'er  my  dying  votary,  and  deed 
By  deed  revealed,  as  all  took  place,  the  truth. 
Then  Theseus  lay  the  w^oefuUest  of  men. 
And  worthily;  but  ere  the  death '-veils  hid 
His  face,  the  murdered  prince  full  pardon 
breathed 

To  his  rash  sire.  Whereat  Athenai  w^ails. 
So  I,  who  ne'er  forsake  my  votaries. 
Lest  in  the  crosS'-way  none  the  honey-cake 
Should  tender,  nor  pour  out  the  doa's  hot  life; 
Lest  at  my  fane  the  priests  disconsolate 
Should  dress  my  image  w^ith  some  faded  poor 
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Few  crowns,  made  favours  of,  nor  dare  object 

Such  slackness  to  my  worshippers  w^ho  turn 

The  trusting  heart  and  loaded  hand  elsewhere, 

As  they  had  climbed  Oulumpos  to  report 

Of  Artemis  and  now^here  found  her  throne — 

I  interposed:  and,  this  eventful  night. 

While  round  the  funeral  pyre  the  populace 

Stood  with  fierce  light  on  their  black  robes  that 

blind 

Each  sobbing  head,  w^hile  yet  their  hair  they 

clipped 

O'er  the  dead  body  of  their  w^ithered  prince. 

And,  in  his  palace,  Theseus  prostrated 

On  the  cold  hearth,  his  brow^  cold  as  the  slab 

'Twas  bruised  on,  groaned  away  the  heavy 

grief— 

As  the  pyre  fell,  and  down  the  cross  logs  crashed, 

Sending  a  crow^d  of  sparkles  thro'  the  night. 

And  the  gay  fire,  elate  with  mastery. 

Towered  like  a  serpent  o'er  the  clotted  jars 

Of  wine,  dissolving  oils  and  frankincense. 

And  splendid  gums,  like  gold, — my  potency 

Conveyed  the  perished  man  to  my  retreat 

In  the  thrice  venerable  forest  here. 

And  this  w^hite^-bearded  Sage,  who  squeezes 

now 

The  berried  plant,  is  Phoibos'  son  of  fame, 

Asclepios,  whom  my  radiant  brother  taught 

The  doctrine  of  each  herb  and  flower  and  root, 

To  know  their  secret'st  virtue  and  express 

The  saving  soul  of  all — who  so  has  soothed 

With  lavers  the  torn  brow  and  murdered  cheeks. 

Composed  the  hair  and  brought  its  gloss  again, 
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And  called  the  red  bloom  to  the  pale  skin  back, 

And  laid  the  strips  and  jagged  ends  of  flesh 

Even  once  more,  and  slacked  the  sinew's  knot 

Of  every  tortured  limb — that  now  he  lies 

As  if  mere  sleep  possessed  him  underneath 

These  interw^oven  oaks  and  pines.  Oh,  cheer, 

Divine  presenter  of  the  healing  rod 

Thy  snake,  w^ith  ardent  throat  and  lulling  eye. 

Twines  his  lithe  spires  around !  I  say,  much 

cheer! 

Proceed  thou  with  thy  wisest  pharmacies ! 

And  ye,  white  crow^d  of  woodland  sister- 

nymphs. 

Ply,  as  the  Sage  directs,  these  buds  and  leaves 

That  strew  the  turf  around  the  Twain !  While  I 

Await,  in  fitting  silence,  the  event. 

WARING.  I. 

HAT'S  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip. 
Chose  land'-travel  or  seafaring, 
Boots  and  chest,  or  staff  and 
scrip. 

Rather  than  pace  up  and  down 

Any  longer  London'-town  ^ 

Who'd  have  guessed  it  from  his  lip. 

Or  his  brow's  accustomed  bearing. 

On  the  night  he  thus  took  ship. 

Or  started  landward  ^ — little  caring 

For  us,  it  seems,  who  supped  together, 

(Friends  of  his  too,  I  remember) 

And  walked  home  thro'  the  merry  weather, 
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The  snowiest  in  all  December; 
I  left  his  arm  that  night  myself 
For  what's'-his-'name's,  the  new  prose'-poet, 
That  wrote  the  book  there,  on  the  shelf- 
How,  forsooth,  was  I  to  know  it 
If  Waring  meant  to  glide  away- 
Like  a  ghost  at  break  of  day  (^ 
Never  looked  he  half  so  gay! 

He  w^as  prouder  than  the  Devil : 

How^  he  must  have  cursed  our  revel ! 

Ay,  and  many  other  meetings. 

Indoor  visits,  outdoor  greetings. 

As  up  and  down  he  paced  this  London, 

With  no  w^ork  done,  but  great  works  undone, 

Where  scarce  twenty  knew^  his  name. 

Why  not,  then,  have  earlier  spoken. 

Written,  bustled  r'     Who's  to  blame 

If  your  silence  kept  unbroken  ^ 

"True,  but  there  were  sundry  jottings, 

"Strays-leaves,  fragments,  blurrs  and  blottings, 

"  Certain  first  steps  were  achieved 

"Already  which*' — (is  that  your  meaning  r') 

"  Had  well  borne  out  whoe'er  believed 

"  In  more  to  come ! "     But  w^ho  goes  gleaning 

Hedges-side  chance-blades,  while  fuU^-sheaved 

Stand  cornfields  by  him  ^     Pride,  o'erweening 

Pride  alone,  puts  forth  such  claims 

O'er  the  day  s  distinguished  names. 

Meantime,  how  much  I  loved  him, 
I  find  out  now  I've  lost  him: 
I,  who  cared  not  if  I  moved  him, 
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Who  could  so  carelessly  accost  him, 
Henceforth  never  shall  get  free 
Of  his  ghostly  company, 
His  eyes  that  just  a  little  wink 
As  deep  I  go  into  the  merit 
Of  this  and  that  distinguished  spirit — 
His  cheeks'  raised  colour,  soon  to  sink, 
As  long  I  dwell  on  some  stupendous 
And  tremendous  (Heaven  defend  us !) 
Monstr' '-inform' '-ingens'-horrend'-ous 
DemoniacO'-seraphic 
Penman's  latest  piece  of  graphic. 
Nay,  my  very  w^rist  grows  warm 
With  his  dragging  weight  of  arm ! 
E'en  so,  sw^immingly  appears. 
Thro'  one's  after '-supper  musings, 
Some  lost  Lady  of  old  years. 
With  her  beauteous  vain  endeavour, 
And  goodness  unrepaid  as  ever ; 
The  Mice,  accustomed  to  refusings, 
We,  puppies  that  we  were. . . .  Oh  never 
Surely,  nice  of  conscience,  scrupled 
Being  aught  like  false,  forsooth,  to  ^ 
Telling  aught  but  honest  truth  to  ^ 
What  a  sin,  had  we  centupled 
Its  possessor's  grace  and  sweetness ! 
No!  she  heard  in  its  completeness 
Truth,  for  truth's  a  weighty  matter, 
And,  truth  at  issue,  we  can't  flatter! 
Well,  'tis  done  w^ith:  she's  exempt 
From  damning  us  thro'  such  a  sally; 
And  so  she  glides,  as  down  a  valley, 
Taking  up  w^ith  her  contempt, 
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Past  our  reach ;  and  in  the  flowers 
Shut  her  unregarded  hours. 

Oh,  could  I  have  him  back  once  more, 

This  Waring,  but  one  half '-day  more! 

Back,  \vith  the  quiet  face  of  yore. 

So  hungry  for  acknowledgment 

Like  mine !  Fd  fool  him  to  his  bent ! 

Feed,  should  not  he,  to  heart's  content  r' 

Fd  say,  ''to  only  have  conceived 

"Your  great  works,  tho'  they  ne'er  make 

progress, 

"  Surpasses  all  we've  yet  achieved ! " 

Fd  lie  so,  I  should  be  believed. 

Fd  make  such  havoc  of  the  claims 

Of  the  day's  distinguished  names 

To  feast  him  w^ith,  as  feasts  an  ogress 

Her  sharp-toothed  golden'-crowned  child! 

Or,  as  one  feasts  a  creature  rarely 

Captured  here,  unreconciled 

To  capture;  and  completely  gives 

Its  pettish  humours  licence,  barely 

Requiring  that  it  lives. 

Ichabod,  Ichabod, 
The  glory  is  departed! 
Travels  Waring  East  away  .'^ 
Who,  of  knowledge,  by  hearsay. 
Reports  a  man  upstarted 
Somewhere  as  a  God, 
Hordes  grown  European'-hearted, 
Millions  of  the  wild  made  tame 
On  a  sudden  at  his  fame  ^ 
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In  Vishnu-land  vsrhat  Avatar  r' 

Of  who,  in  Moscow,  toward  the  Czar, 

With  the  demurest  of  footfalls 

Over  the  Kremlin's  pavement,  bright 

With  serpentine  and  syenite. 

Steps,  with  five  other  Generals, 

That  simultaneously  take  snuff. 

For  each  to  have  pretext  enough 

Xo  kerchiefwise  unfurl  his  sash 

Which,  softness'  self,  is  yet  the  stuff 

To  hold  fast  w^here  a  steel  chain  snaps. 

And  leave  the  grand  white  neck  no  gash  ^ 

Waring,  in  Moscow,  to  those  rough 

Cold  northern  natures  borne,  perhaps, 

Like  the  lambwhite  maiden  dear 

From  the  circle  of  mute  kings. 

Unable  to  repress  the  tear. 

Each  as  his  sceptre  down  he  flings. 

To  Dian's  fane  at  Taurica, 

Where  now  a  captive  priestess,  she  alway 

Mingles  her  tender  grave  Hellenic  speech 

With  theirs,  tuned  to  the  hailstonc'-beaten  beach. 

As  pours  some  pigeon,  from  the  myrrhy  lands 

Rapt  by  the  whirlblast  to  fierce  Scythian  strands 

Where  breed  the  swallow^s,  her  melodious  cry 

Amid  their  barbarous  twitter! 

In  Russia r'  Never!  Spain  were  fitter! 

Ay,  most  likely  'tis  in  Spain 

That  w^e  and  Waring  meet  again — 

Now^,  while  he  turns  down  that  cool  narrow 

lane 

Into  the  blackness,  out  of  grave  Madrid 

All  fire  and  shine — abrupt  as  when  there's  slid 
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Its  stiff  gold  blazing  pall 

From  some  black  coffin-'lid. 

Of,  best  of  all, 

I  love  to  think 

The  leaving  us  was  just  a  feint; 

Back  here  to  London  did  he  slink ; 

And  no-w  works  on  without  a  wink 

Of  sleep,  and  we  are  on  the  brink 

Of  something  great  in  frescO'-paint: 

Some  garret  s  ceiling,  walls  and  floor, 

Up  and  down  and  o  er  and  o'er 

He  splashes,  as  none  splashed  before 

Since  great  Caldara  Polidore: 

Or  music  means  this  land  of  ours 

Some  favor  yet,  to  pity  won 

By  Purcell  from  his  Rosy  Bowers, — 

"  Give  me  my  so  long  promised  son, 

"  Let  Waring  end  what  I  begun !  *' 

Then  down  he  creeps  and  out  he  steals 

Only  w^hen  the  night  conceals 

His  face — in  Kent  'tis  cherry --time. 

Or,  hops  are  picking;  or,  at  prime 

Of  March,  he  wanders  as,  too  happy, 

Years  ago  when  he  was  young, 

Some  mild  eve  when  woods  grew^  sappy, 

And  the  early  moths  had  sprung 

To  life  from  many  a  trembling  sheath 

Woven  the  w^arm  boughs  beneath; 

While  small  birds  said  to  themselves 

What  should  soon  be  actual  song, 

And  young  gnats,  by  tens  and  twelves. 

Made  as  if  they  w^ere  the  throng 

That  crowd  around  and  carry  aloft 
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The  sound  they  have  nursed,  so  s-wreet  and 

pure, 

Out  of  a  myriad  noises  soft, 

Into  a  tone  that  can  endure 

Amid  the  noise  of  a  July  noon, 

When  all  God's  creatures  crave  their  boon. 

All  at  once  and  all  in  tune, 

And  get  it,  happy  as  a  Waring  then. 

Having  first  within  his  ken 

What  a  man  might  do  with  men. 

And  far  too  glad,  in  the  even-glow. 

To  mix  with  your  world  he  meant  to  take 

Into  his  hand,  he  told  you,  so — 

And  out  of  it  his  world  to  make, 

To  contract  and  to  expand 

As  he  shut  or  oped  his  hand. 

Oh,  Waring,  what's  to  really  ber' 

A  clear  stage  and  a  crow^d  to  see! 

Some  Garrick — say — out  shall  not  he 

The  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery  pluck  ^ 

Or,  where  most  unclean  beasts  are  rife. 

Some  Junius — am  I  right  ^ — shall  tuck 

His  sleeve,  and  out  with  flaying-knife ! 

Some  Chatterton  shall  have  the  luck 

Of  calling  Rowley  into  life! 

Some  one  shall  somehow  run  a  muck 

With  this  old  world,  for  want  of  strife 

Sound  asleep:  contrive,  contrive 

To  rouse  us.  Waring!  Who's  alive r' 

Our  men  scarce  seem  in  earnest  now: 

Distinguished  names ! — but  'tis,  somehow, 

As  if  they  played  at  being  names 

Still  more  distinguished,  like  the  games 
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Of  children.  Turn  our  sport  to  earnest 
With  a  visage  of  the  sternest! 
Bring  the  real  times  back,  confessed 
Still  better  than  our  very  best! 

IL 

^4(^-WHEN  I  last  saw  Waring  _  /' 
(How  all  turned  to  him  w^ho  spoke — 
You  saw  Waring  ^  Truth  or  joke  ^ 
In  land'-travel,  or  sea-'faringr') 

"We  were  sailing  by  Triest, 

"Where  a  day  or  two  \ve  harboured: 

"  A  sunset  vyas  in  the  West, 

"  When,  looking  over  the  vessel's  side, 

"  One  of  our  company  espied 

"A  sudden  speck  to  larboard. 

"  And,  as  a  sea'-duck  flies  and  swims 

"At  once,  so  came  the  light  craft  up, 

"With  its  sole  lateen  sail  that  trims 

"And  turns  (the  water  round  its  rims 

"  Dancing,  as  round  a  sinking  cup) 

"  And  by  us  like  a  fish  it  curled, 

"And  drew  itself  up  close  beside, 

"  Its  great  sail  on  the  instant  furled, 

"And  o'er  its  planks,  a  shrill  voice  cried, 

"  (A  neck  as  bronzed  as  a  Lascar's) 

" '  Buy  wine  of  us,  you  English  Brig.'' 

" '  Or  fruit,  tobacco  and  cigars  ^ 

" '  A  Pilot  for  you  to  Triest  ^ 

"  'Without  one,  look  you  ne'er  so  big, 

"  *  They'll  never  let  you  up  the  bay ! 

"'We  natives  should  know  best.' 
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"  I  turned,  and  'just  those  fellows'  way/ 

''  Our  captain  said,  'The  long'-shore  thieves 

" '  Are  laughing  at  us  in  their  sleeves/ 

"  In  truth,  the  boy  leaned  laughing  back; 

"And  one,  half'-hidden  by  his  side 

"Under  the  furled  sail,  soon  I  spied, 

"With  great  grass  hat,  and  kerchief  black, 

"Who  looked  up,  with  his  kingly  throat, 

"Said  somewhat,  w^hile  the  other  shook 

"His  hair  back  from  his  eyes  to  look 

"Their  longest  at  us;  then  the  boat, 

"  I  know  not  how,  turned  sharply  round, 

"  Laying  her  whole  side  on  the  sea 

"As  a  leaping  fish  does;  from  the  lee 

"  Into  the  weather,  cut  somehow 

"  Her  sparkling  path  beneath  our  bow^; 

"And  so  w^ent  off,  as  w^ith  a  bound, 

"  Into  the  rose  and  golden  half 

"  Of  the  sky,  to  overtake  the  sun, 

"And  reach  the  shore,  like  the  sea^-calf 

"Its  singing  cave;  yet  I  caught  one 

"  Glance  ere  away  the  boat  quite  passed, 

"And  neither  time  nor  toil  could  mar 

"Those  features:  so  I  saw^  the  last 

"Of  Waring!'' — Your'  Oh,  never  star 

Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar! 

Look  East,  where  whole  new  thousands  are 

In  Vishnu^'land  what  Avatar ! 
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RUDEL  TO  THE  LADY  OF  TRIPOLI. 

KNOW  a  Mount,  the  gracious 

Sun  perceives 

First  when  he  visits,  last,  too, 

\vhen  he  leaves 

The  world;  and,  vainly  favored, 

it  repays 

The  day '-long  glory  of  his  steadfast  gaze 
By  no  change  of  its  large  calm  front  of  snow. 
And  underneath  the  Mount,  a  Flow^er  I  know. 
He  cannot  have  perceived,  that  changes  ever 
At  his  approach;  and,  in  the  lost  endeavour 
To  live  his  life,  has  parted,  one  by  one. 
With  all  a  flower's  true  graces,  for  the  grace 
Of  being  but  a  foolish  mimic  sun, 
With  ray '-like  florets  round  a  disk-like  face. 
Men  nobly  call  by  many  a  name  the  Mount, 
As  over  many  a  land  of  theirs  its  large 
Calm  front  of  snow  like  a  triumphal  targe 
Is  reared,  and  still  with  old  names,  fresh  ones  vie. 
Each  to  its  proper  praise  and  own  account: 
Men  call  the  Flower,  the  Sunflower,  sportively. 

Oh,  Angel  of  the  East,  one,  one  gold  look 
Across  the  waters  to  this  twilight  nook, 
— The  far  sad  waters.  Angel,  to  this  nook ! 

Dear  Pilgrim,  art  thou  for  the  East  indeed.'' 
Go !  Saying  ever  as  thou  dost  proceed. 
That  I,  French  Rudel,  choose  for  my  device 
A  sunflower  outspread  like  a  sacrifice 
Before  its  idol.  See!  These  inexpert 
And  hurried  fingers  could  not  fail  to  hurt 
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The  >voven  picture;  'tis  a  woman's  skill 

Indeed;  but  nothing  baffled  me,  so,  ill 

Of  well,  the  w^ork  is  finished.  Say,  men  feed 

On  songs  I  sing,  and  therefore  bask  the  bees 

On  my  flower's  breast  as  on  a  platform  broad: 

But,  as  the  flower's  concern  is  not  for  these 

But  solely  for  the  sun,  so  men  applaud 

In  vain  this  Rudel,  he  not  looking  here 

But  to  the  East — the  East!  Go,  say  this,  Pilgrim 

dear! 

CRISTINA. 

HE  should  never  have 

looked  at  me. 

If  she  meant  I  should  not 

love  her! 

There  are  plenty  .  . .  men, 

rou  call  such, 
suppose  . . .  she  may 
discover 

AUher  soulto,  if  shepleases, 
And  yet  leave  much  as  she  found  them: 
But  I'm  not  so,  and  she  knew^  it 
When  she  fixed  me,  glancing  round  them. 

What(^  To  fix  me  thus  meant  nothing  r' 
But  I  can't  tell . . .  there's  my  w^eakness  .  • . 
What  her  look  said! — no  vile  cant,  sure, 
About  "need  to  strew  the  bleakness 
"  Of  some  lone  shore  w^ith  its  pearls-seed, 
"That  the  Sea  feels" — no  "strange  yearning 
"That  such  souls  have,  most  to  lavish 
"Where  there's  chance  of  least  returning." 
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Oh,  we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows ! 
But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments, 
Sure  tho  seldom,  are  denied  us. 
When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones, 
And  apprise  it  if  pursuing 
Or  the  right  way  or  the  wrong  way, 
To  its  triumph  or  undoing. 

There  are  flashes  struck  from  midnights. 
There  are  fire^-flames  noondays  kindle. 
Whereby  piled-up  honors  perish. 
Whereby  swoln  ambitions  dwindle. 
While  just  this  or  that  poor  impulse. 
Which  for  once  had  play  unstifled. 
Seems  the  sole  work  of  a  life-- time 
That  aw^ay  the  rest  have  trifled. 

Doubt  you  if,  in  some  such  moment. 
As  she  fixed  me,  she  felt  clearly. 
Ages  past  the  soul  existed. 
Here  an  age  'tis  resting  merely. 
And  hence,  fleets  again  for  ages : 
While  the  true  end,  sole  and  single, 
It  stops  here  for  is,  this  lovc'-way. 
With  some  other  soul  to  mingle.^ 

Else  it  loses  what  it  lived  for, 
And  eternally  must  lose  it; 
Better  ends  may  be  in  prospect. 
Deeper  blisses,  if  you  choose  it. 
But  this  life's  end  and  this  love^-bliss 
Have  been  lost  here.  Doubt  you  whether 
This  she  felt,  as,  looking  at  me. 
Mine  and  her  souls  rushed  together  ^ 
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Oh,  observe !  Of  course,  next  moment, 

The  world's  honors,  in  derision, 

Trampled  out  the  light  for  ever: 

Never  fear  but  there's  provision 

Of  the  Devil's  to  quench  knowledge 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  rapture ! 

— Making  those  who  catch  God's  secret 

Just  so  much  more  prize  their  capture. 

Such  am  I :  the  secret's  mine  now^! 
She  has  lost  me — I  have  gained  her! 
Her  soul's  mine:  and,  thus,  grow^n  perfect, 
I  shall  pass  my  life's  remainder. 
Life  w^iU  just  hold  out  the  proving 
Both  our  powers,  alone  and  blended — 
And  then,  come  the  next  life  quickly! 
This  world's  use  will  have  been  ended. 


>4^  L— MADHOUSE  CELL.  ^^ 

JOHANNES  AGRICOLA  IN 

MEDITATION. 

HERE'S  Heavenabove, 
and  night  by  night, 
I  look  right  through  its 
gorgeous  roof; 
No  sun  and  moons 
though  e'er  so  bright 
Avail  to  stop  me; 
splendor-'proof 
I  keep  the  broods  of 

stars  aloof: 
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For  I  intend  to  get  to  God, 

For  'tis  to  God  1  speed  so  fast, 

For  in  God's  breast,  my  own  abode. 

Those  shoals  of  dazzling  glory  past, 

I  lay  my  spirit  down  at  last. 

I  lie  w^here  I  have  alw^ays  lain, 

God  smiles  as  he  has  always  smiled; 

Ere  suns  and  moons  could  wax  and  wane, 

Ere  stars  were  thundergirt,  or  piled 

The  Heavens,  God  thought  on  me  his  child; 

Ordained  a  life  for  me,  arrayed 

Its  circumstances,  every  one 

To  the  minutest;  ay,  God  said 

This  head  this  hand  should  rest  upon 

Thus,  ere  he  fashioned  star  or  sun. 

And  having  thus  created  me, 

Thus  rooted  me,  he  bade  me  grow, 

Guiltless  for  ever,  like  a  tree 

That  buds  and  blooms,  nor  seeks  to  know 

The  law  by  which  it  prospers  so : 

But  sure  that  thought  and  word  and  deed 

All  go  to  swell  his  love  for  me. 

Me,  made  because  that  love  had  need 

Of  something  irrevocably 

Pledged  solely  its  content  to  be. 

Yes,  yes,  a  tree  which  must  ascend, — 

No  poison'-gourd  foredoomed  to  stoop! 

I  have  God's  warrant,  could  I  blend 

All  hideous  sins,  as  in  a  cup. 

To  drink  the  mingled  venoms  up. 

Secure  my  nature  will  convert 

The  draught  to  blossoming  gladness  fast, 

While  sw^eet  dews  turn  to  the  gourd's  hurt, 
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And  bloat,  and  while  they  bloat  it,  blasts 

As  from  the  first  its  lot  was  cast. 

For  as  I  lie,  smiled  on,  full  fed 

By  unexhausted  power  to  bless, 

I  gaze  below  on  Hell's  fierce  bed. 

And  those  its  waves  of  flame  oppress, 

Swarming  in  ghastly  wretchedness ; 

Whose  life  on  earth  aspired  to  be 

One  altar-smoke,  so  pure ! — to  win 

If  not  love  like  God's  love  to  me. 

At  least  to  keep  his  anger  in, 

And  all  their  striving  turned  to  sin ! 

Priest,  doctor,  hermit,  monk  grown  white 

With  prayer,  the  broken-hearted  nun, 

The  martyr,  the  wan  acolyte. 

The  incense-sw^inging  child, — undone 

Before  God  fashioned  star  or  sun ! 

God,  whom  I  praise;  how^  could  I  praise. 

If  such  as  I  might  understand. 

Make  out,  and  reckon  on,  his  ways. 

And  bargain  for  his  love,  and  stand. 

Paying  a  price,  at  his  right  hand  ^ 

1^  IL— MADHOUSE  CELL.^^ 

PORPHYRIA'S  LOVER. 

HE  rain  set  early  in  to-night. 
The  sullen  wind  was  soon 
awake. 

It  tore  the  elm-tops  dow^n  for 
spite, 
And  did  its  worst  to  vex  the  lake, 
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I  listened  writh  heart  fit  to  break; 

When  glided  in  Porphyria:  straight 

She  shut  the  cold  out  and  the  storm, 

And  kneeled  and  made  the  cheerless  grate 

Blaze  up,  and  all  the  cottage  warm; 

Which  done,  she  rose,  and  from  her  form 

Withdrew  the  dripping  cloak  and  shawl. 

And  laid  her  soiled  gloves  by,  untied 

Her  hat  and  let  the  damp  hair  fall. 

And,  last,  she  sate  down  by  my  side 

And  called  me.  When  no  voice  replied, 

She  put  my  arm  about  her  waist. 

And  made  her  smooth  w^hite  shoulder  bare. 

And  all  her  yellow  hair  displaced. 

And,  stooping,  made  my  cheek  lie  there, 

And  spread  o'er  all  her  yellow  hair, 

Murmuring  how  she  loved  me;  she 

Too  w^eak,  for  all  her  heart's  endeavour. 

To  set  its  struggling  passion  free 

From  pride,  and  vainer  ties  dissever. 

And  give  herself  to  me  for  ever : 

But  passion  sometimes  would  prevail. 

Nor  could  tO'-night's  gay  feast  restrain 

A  sudden  thought  of  one  so  pale 

For  love  of  her,  and  all  in  vain ; 

So,  she  was  come  through  w^ind  and  rain. 

Be  sure  I  looked  up  at  her  eyes 

Proud,  very  proud;  at  last  I  knew 

Porphyria  w^orshipped  me;  surprise 

Made  my  heart  swell,  and  still  it  grew 

While  I  debated  what  to  do. 

That  moment  she  w^as  mine,  mine,  fair. 

Perfectly  pure  and  good:  I  found 
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A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 
In  one  long  yellow  string  I  wound 
Three  times  her  little  throat  around, 
And  strangled  her.  No  pain  felt  she; 
I  am  quite  sure  she  felt  no  pain. 
As  a  shut  bud  that  holds  a  bee 
I  warily  oped  her  lids;  again 
Laughed  the  blue  eyes  without  a  stain. 
And  I  untightened  next  the  tress 
About  her  neck;  her  cheek  once  more 
Blushed  bright  beneath  my  burning  kiss: 
I  propped  her  head  up  as  before, 
Only,  this  time  my  shoulder  bore 
Her  head,  w^hich  droops  upon  it  still: 
The  smiling  rosy  little  head, 
So  glad  it  has  its  utmost  w^ill. 
That  all  it  scorned  at  once  is  fled. 
And  I,  its  love,  am  gained  instead! 
Porphyria's  love:  she  guessed  not  how 
Her  darling  one  wish  w^ould  be  heard. 
And  thus  we  sit  together  now, 
And  all  night  long  w^e  have  not  stirred. 
And  yet  God  has  not  said  a  word! 
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THROUGH  THE  METIDJATO 
ABD-EL-KADR.  ^0(18420 

S  I  fide,  as  I  ride, 

With  a  full  heart  for  my  guide, 

So  its  tide  rocks  my  side, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

That,  as  I  vv^ere  double^-eyed, 

He,  in  whom  our  Tribes  confide, 

Is  descried,  ways  untried 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride 

To  our  Chief  and  his  Allied, 

Who  dares  chide  my  heart's  pride 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ^ 

Or  are  witnesses  denied — 

Through  the  desert  waste  and  wide 

Do  I  glide  unespied 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride  ^ 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

When  an  inner  voice  has  cried, 

The  sands  slide,  nor  abide 

(As  I  ride,  as  I  ride) 

O'er  each  visioned  Homicide 

That  came  vaunting  (has  he  lied  /) 

To  reside — where  he  died, 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
Ne'er  has  spur  my  sw^ift  horse  plied, 
Yet  his  hide,  streaked  and  pied, 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 
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Shows  where  sweat  has  sprung  and  dried, 
— Zebra'-footed,  ostrich-thighed — 
How  has  vied  stride  with  stride 
As  I  ride,  as  I  ride! 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride, 

Could  I  loose  w^hat  Fate  has  tied, 

Ere  I  pried,  she  should  hide 

As  I  ride,  as  I  ride. 

All  that's  meant  me:  satisfied 

When  the  Prophet  and  the  Bride 

Stop  veins  Yd  have  subside 

As  1  ride,  as  I  ride ! 

THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

AMELIN  Town  s  in  Bruns- 
wick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city; 
The  river  Weser,deep  and  wide, 
__^^__^^^  Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern 

side; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied; 

But,  when  begins  my  ditty. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 

From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

Rats! 
They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 
And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 
And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles. 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 
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Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  TTow^n  Hall  came  flocking: 

"'Tis  clear/'  cried  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy; 

"  A.nd  as  for  our  Corporation — shocking 

"To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  w^ith  ermine 

"  For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determine 

"What's  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin! 

"You  hope,  because  you're  old  and  obese, 

"To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  easer' 

"  Rouse  up,  Sirs !  Give  your  brains  a  racking 

"To  find  the  remedy  we're  lacking, 

"  Or,  sure  as  fate,  we'll  send  you  packing! " 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 

Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

An  hour  they  sate  in  council. 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence: 

"  For  a  guilder  I'd  my  ermine  gown  sell; 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence ! 

"  It's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain — 

"I'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again 

"I've  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

"Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap ! " 

Just  as  he  said  this,  w^hat  should  hap 

At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ^ 

"Bless  us,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "what  s  that.^" 

(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat, 
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Looking  little  though  wondrous  fat; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 

Than  a  too'-long'-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous 

For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 

''  Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat  ^ 

"Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 

"  Makes  my  heart  go  pit'-a'-pat ! '' 

''Come  in!*' — the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger: 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure! 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 

Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red ; 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 

With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin, 

And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin. 

No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin. 

But  lips  w^here  smiles  went  out  and  in — 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin ! 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire: 

Quoth  one:  "  It's  as  my  great'- grandsire, 

"Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tone, 

"  Had  walked  this  w^ay  from  his  painted  tomb-- 

stone!" 


He  advanced  to  the  council-- table: 

And,  "  Please  your  honours,"  said  he,  "  I'm  able, 

"By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

"All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

"That  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly,  or  run, 

"  After  me  so  as  you  never  saw ! 
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"And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 

"  On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 

"The  mole,  and  toad,  and  newt,  and  viper; 

"And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper/' 

(And  here  they  noticed  round  his  neck 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 

To  match  w^ith  his  coat  of  the  self-same  cheque; 

And  at  the  scarfs  end  hung  a  pipe; 

And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 

As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 

Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 

Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

"Yet,''  said  he,  "poor  piper  as  I  am, 

"In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

"Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarms  of  gnats; 

"  I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

"  Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampyre-bats: 

"  And,  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

"  If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 

"Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  (^" 

"Oner'  fifty  thousand!" — was  the  exclamation 

Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation* 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile. 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 

Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twrinkled 

Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered; 
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And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  taw^ny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  w^hiskers, 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  w^ives — 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing. 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing, 
>  Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 
— Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Ca^sar^ 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary. 
Which  was,  "At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 
"  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 
"And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 
"Into  a  cider --press's  gripe: 
"  And  a  moving  away  of  picklc'-tub-boards, 
"  And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conservC'-cupboards, 
"And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train'-oil-flasks, 
"  And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks; 
"  And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
"  (Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
" Is  breathed)  called  out.  Oh  rats,  rejoice! 
"The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltery! 
"So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
"Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon! 
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"And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar  ^puncheon, 
"All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
"  Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 
"  Just  as  methought  it  said,  Come,  bore  me! 
" — I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me/' 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple; 
"Go,''  cried  the  Mayor,  "and  get  long  poles! 
"  Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes ! 
"Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders, 
"And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
"Of  the  rats!" — when  suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market'-place, 
With  a,  "  First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand 
guilders!" 

A  thousand  guilders !  The  Mayor  looked  blue ; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too* 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havock 

With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock; 

And  half  the  money  wrould  replenish 

Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellowr 

With  a  gipsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow ! 

"Beside,"  quoth  the  Mayor  with  a  knowing 

w^ink, 

"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink; 

"We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

"And  what's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  I  think. 

"So,  friend,  we're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

"  From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for 

drink, 
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''  And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  yout  poke ; 
''  But,  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 
''  Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke, 
''  Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty; 
"  A  thousand  guilders !  Come,  take  fifty ! " 


promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 
''Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 
'*  Of  the  Head  Cook's  pottage,  all  he's  rich  in 
"For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen, 
"  Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor — 
''With  him  I  proved  no  bargains-driver, 
"With  you,  don't  think  I'll  bate  a  stiver! 
"And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
"  May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

"  How  i^ "  cried  the  Mayor, "  d'ye  think  I'll  brook 

"  Being  worse  treated  than  a  Cookr^ 

"  Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

"With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  .'^ 

"You  threaten  us,  fellow r^  Do  your  worst, 

"Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  Durst! " 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street; 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 

Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 

There  w^as  a  rustling,  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  justlingatpitchingandhustling^ 
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Small  feet  -ware  pattering,  wooden  shoes 

clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues 

chattering. 

And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm'-yard  w^hen  barley  is 

scattering. 

Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  w^ith  shouting  and 

laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 

But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack. 

And  the  w^retched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters ! 

However  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppelberg  Hill  his  steps 

addressed. 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

''  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top ! 

''  He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

"And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop ! " 
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When  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children 

followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say,  all  ^  No !  One  w^as  lame. 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, — 

"  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates 

left! 

'*  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

"  Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

''Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me; 

"  For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

"  Joining  the  tow^n  and  just  at  hand, 

"Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit '-trees  grew, 

"And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

"And  everything  was  strange  and  new; 

"The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks 

here, 

"And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

"And  honey '-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

"And  horses  were  born  with  eagles'  wings; 

"And  just  as  I  became  assured 

"My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

"The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

"  And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

"  Left  alone  against  my  w^ill, 

"  To  go  now^  limping  as  before, 

"And  never  hear  of  that  country  more ! " 
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Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text  which  says,  that  Heaven's  Gate 

Opes  to  the  Rich  at  as  easy  rate 

As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in ! 

The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South 

To  offer  the  Piper  by  word  of  mouth. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him. 

Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content. 

If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went. 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 

But  w^hen  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavour. 

And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever, 

They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 

If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 

"And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

"  On  the  Tw^enty '-second  of  July, 

"Thirteen  hundred  and  Seventy'-six:" 

And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 

The  place  of  the  Children's  last  retreat. 

They  called  it,  the  Pied  Piper's  Street — 

Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 

Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labour. 

Nor  suffered  they  Hostelry  or  Tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn; 

But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 

And  on  the  Great  Church  Window  painted 

The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 

How  their  children  were  stolen  away; 

And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
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And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 

That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe 

Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress, 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 

Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  ferunswick  land, 

But  how^  or  wrhy,  they  don't  understand. 

So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers: 

And,  w^hether  they  pipe  us  free,  from  rats  or  frbm 

mice. 

If  w^eVe  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our 

promise. 


-HOW  THEY  BROUGHT  THE  GOOD 
NEWS  FROM  GHENT  to  AIX."  ^(16—.) 

SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and 

Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we 

galloped  all  three; 

"  Good  speed ! "  cried  the  wratch, 

as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 
'' Speed! "  echoed  the  wrall  to  us  galloping 
through; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to 
rest. 
And  into  the  midnight  w^e  galloped  abreast. 
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Not  a  word  to  each  other;  ysrz  kept  the  great 

pace 

Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing 

our  place ; 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 

Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique 

right, 

Rebuckled  the  cheek'-strap,  chained  slacker  the 

bit. 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  wrhit. 

'Twras  moonset  at  starting;  but  while  we  drew 

near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned 

clear; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see; 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  church'-steeple  w^e  heard  the 

half-chime. 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "  Yet  there  is  time ! " 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every 

one. 

To  stare  thro'  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past. 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last. 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear 

bent  back 

For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his 

track; 
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And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that 

lance 

'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  w^hich  aye 
and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned;  and  cried  Joris, 

"Stay  spur! 

"Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in 

her, 

"We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the 

Suick  wheeze 
)f  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and 
staggering  knees. 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Xongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble 

like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And"  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris, "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! " 

"  How  they'll  greet  us ! " — and  all  in  a  moment 

his  roan 

Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  w^hole 

weight 

Of  the  news  w^hich  alone  could  save  Aix  from 

her  fate, 
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With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye^-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  mybuffcoat,  eachholster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet '-name,  my  horse 

without  peer; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise, 

bad  or  good. 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the 

ground. 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of 

mine, 

As  I  poured  dow^n  his  throat  our  last  measure  of 

w^ine. 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  w^ho  brought  good 

news  from  Ghent. 
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PICTOR  IGNOTUS.  J0.  (Florence,  15—.) 

COULD  have  painted 

Pictures  like  that  youth's 
'e  praise  so.  How  my 
soul  springs  up !  No  bar 
Stayed  me — ah,  thought 
which  saddens  while  it 
soothes ! — 

Never  did  fate  forbid  me, 
star  by  star, 
To  outburst  on  your  night  with  all  my  gift 
Of  fires  from  God:  nor  would  my  flesh  have 
shrunk 

From  seconding  my  soul,  with  eyes  uplift 
And  wide  to  Heaven,  or,  straight  like  thunder, 
sunk 

To  the  centre,  of  an  instant;  or  around 
Turned  calmly  and  inquisitive,  to  scan 
The  license  and  the  limit,  space  and  bound. 
Allowed  to  Truth  made  visible  in  Man. 
And,  like  that  youth  ve  praise  so,  all  I  saw. 
Over  the  canvas  could  my  hand  have  flung. 
Each  face  obedient  to  its  passion's  law. 
Each  passion  clear  proclaimed  w^ithout  a  tongue; 
Whether  Hope  rose  at  once  in  all  the  blood, 
A-tiptoe  for  the  blessing  of  embrace. 
Or  Rapture  drooped  the  eyes,  as  when  her  brood 
Pull  down  the  nesting  dove's  heart  to  its  place. 
Or  Confidence  lit  swift  the  forehead  up. 
And  locked  the  mouth  fast,  like  a  castle  braved, — 
O  Human  faces,  hath  it  spilt,  my  cup.^ 
What  did  ye  give  me  that  I  have  not  saved  .^ 
Nor  will  I  say  I  have  not  dreamed  (how  well!) 
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Of  going — I,  in  each  new  picture, — forth, 
As,  making  newr  hearts  beat  and  bosoms  s-well, 
To  Pope  or  Kaiser,  East,  West,  South  or  North, 
Bound  for  the  calmlv  satisfied  great  State, 
Or  glad  aspiring  little  burgh,  it  \vent, 
Flowrers  cast  upon  the  car  which  bore  the  freight, 
Through  old  streets  named  afresh  from  its  event, 
Till  it  reached  home,  where  learned  Age  should 
greet 

My  face,  and  Youth,  the  star  not  yet  distinct 
Above  his  hair,  lie  learning  at  my  feet ! — 
Oh,  thus  to  live,  I  and  my  picture,  linked 
With  love  about,  and  praise,  till  life  should  end, 
And  then  not  go  to  Heaven,  but  linger  here, 
Here  on  my  earth,  earth's  every  man  my  friend, — 
The  thought  grew^  frightful,  'twas  so  wildly  dear ! 
But  a  voice  changed  it !  Glimpses  of  such  sights 
Have  scared  me,  like  the  revels  thro'  a  door 
Of  some  strange  House  of  Idols  at  its  rites; 
This  world  seemed  not  the  w^orld  it  was  before! 
Mixed  w^ith  my  loving  trusting  ones  there  trooped 
. .  ♦  Who  summoned  those  cold  faces  that  begun 
To  press  on  me  and  judge  mer'  Tho'  I  stooped 
Shrinking,  as  from  the  soldiery  a  nun, 
Theydrew^meforth,andspiteof  me  . . ,  enough! 
These  buy  and  sell  our  pictures,  take  and  give, 
Count  them  for  garniture  and  household'-stuff, 
And  where  they  live  our  pictures  needs  must  live, 
And  see  their  faces,  listen  to  their  prate, 
Partakers  of  their  daily  pettiness. 
Discussed  of, — ''This  1  love,  or  this  I  hate, 
"This  likes  me  more,  and  this  affects  me  less ! " 
Wherefore  I  chose  my  portion.  If  at  w^hiles 
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My  heart  sinks,  as  monotonous  I  paint 
These  endless  cloisters  and  eternal  aisles 
With  the  same  series,  Virgin,  Babe,  and  Saint, 
With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard, 
At  least  no  merchant  traffics  in  my  heart; 
The  sanctuary's  gloom  at  least  shall  ward 
Vain  tongues  from  where  my  pictures  stand  apart; 
Only  praver  breaks  the  silence  of  the  shrine 
While,  blackening  in  the  daily  candle^smoke, 
Thev  moulder  on  the  damp  w^all's  travertine, 
'Mid  echoes  the  light  footstep  never  w^oke. 
So  die,  my  pictures ;  surely,  gently  die ! 
Oh,  youth,  men  praise  so, — holds  their  praise  its 
worth  i' 

Blown  harshly,  keeps  the  trump  its  golden  cry  (^ 
Tastes  sweet  the  water  with  such  specks  of  earth  ^ 

THE  ITALIAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

HAT  second  time  they 

hunted  me 

From  hill  to  plain,  from 

shore  to  sea. 

And  Austria,  hounding 

far  and  w^ide 

Her  blood'^hounds  thro' 

the  country-side. 

Breathed  hot  and  instant 

on  my  trace, — 

I  made  six  days  a  hidings-place 

Of  that  dry  green  old  aqueduct 

Where  I  and  Charles,  w^hen  boys,  have  plucked 

The  fire-'flies  from  the  roof  above, 

Bright  creeping  thro'  the  moss  they  love. 
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— How  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was 

lost! 

Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 

The  country  in  my  very  sight; 

And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 

The  sky  broke  out  in  red  dismay 

With  signal  fires;  well,  there  I  lay 

Close  covered  o'er  in  my  recess, 

Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress, 

Thinking  on  Metternich  our  friend. 

And  Charles's  miserable  end. 

And  much  beside,  two  days;  the  third. 

Hunger  overcame  me  when  I  heard 

The  peasants  from  the  village  go 

To  w^ork  among  the  maize;  you  know, 

With  us,  in  Lombardy,  they  bring 

Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 

With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  task. 

And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask 

To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine; 

These  1  let  pass  in  jingling  line. 

And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew. 

The  peasants  from  the  village,  too; 

For  at  the  very  rear  w^ould  troop 

Their  wives  and  sisters  in  a  group 

To  help,  I  knew^;  when  these  had  passed, 

I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last, 

Taking  the  chance :  she  did  not  start. 

Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart 

One  instant,  rapidly  glanced  round. 

And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground: 

A  wild  bush  grow^s  and  hides  my  crypt; 

She  picked  my  glove  up  w^hile  she  stripped 
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A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast: 
Then  I  drew  breath:  they  disappeared: 
It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 

Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 

Meanw^hile  came  many  thoughts;  on  me 

Rested  the  hopes  of  Italy; 

I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 

Which,  when  'twas  told  her,  could  not  fail 

Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth; 

I  meant  to  call  a  freak  of  youth 

This  hiding,  and  give  hopes  of  pay, 

And  no  temptation  to  betray. 

But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face^ 

Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace, 

Our  Italy's  own  attitude 

In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 

Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm. 

To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  -worm — 

At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, 

"  I  am  that  man  upon  w^hose  head 

"They  fix  the  price,  because  I  hate 

''The  Austrians  over  us:  the  State 

"Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much^ 

"  If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch ! 

"And  be  your  death,  for  aught  I  know, 

"  If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe. 

"  Now  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink, 

"  And  also  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 

"  And  carry  safe  w^hat  I  shall  write 

"To  Padua,  which  you'll  reach  at  night 
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"Before  the  Duomo  shuts;  go  in, 

"And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin; 

"Walk  to  the  Third  Confessional, 

"  Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall, 

"  And  kneeling  w^hisper:  'Whence  comes  peace/' 

"  Say  it  a  second  time;  then  cease; 

"  And  if  the  voice  inside  returns, 

"'From  Christ  and  Freedom;  what  concerns 

"The  cause  of  Peace r'* — for  answ^er,  slip 

"  My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip; 

"  Then  come  back  happy  we  have  done 

"Our  mother  service — I,  the  son, 

"  As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land ! " 

Three  mornings  more,  she  took  her  stand 

In  the  same  place,  w^ith  the  same  eyes; 

I  was  no  surer  of  sun^^rise 

Than  of  her  coming:  we  conferred 

Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 

She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 

She  said — then  let  her  eyelids  fall, 

"  He  could  do  much" — as  if  some  doubt 

Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 

"  She  could  not  speak  for  others — who 

"Had  other  thoughts;  herself  she  knew:*' 

And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 

After  four  days,  the  scouts  pursued 

Another  path:  at  last  arrived 

The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 

To  furnish  me:  she  brought  the  new^s: 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 

But  kiss  her  hand  and  lay  my  ow^n 

Upon  her  head — "This  faitn  was  shown 
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''To  Italy,  our  mother; — she 
"  Uses  my  hand  and  blesses  thee! " 
She  followed  down  to  the  sea'-shore; 
I  left  and  never  saw  her  more. 

How  very  long  since  I  have  thought 

Concerning — much  less  wished  for — aught 

Beside  the  good  of  Italy 

For  which  1  live  and  mean  to  die! 

I  never  was  in  love;  and  since 

Charles  proved  false,  nothing  could  convince 

My  inmost  heart  I  had  a  friend; 

However,  if  I  pleased  to  spend 

Real  wishes  on  my  self — say,  Three — 

I  know  at  least  w^hat  one  should  be; 

I  would  grasp  Metternich  until 

I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 

In  blood  thro'  these  tw^o  hands:  and  next^ 

— Nor  much  for  that  am  I  perplexed — 

Charles,  perjured  traitor,  for  his  part, 

Should  dtie  slow  of  a  broken  heart 

Under  his  new  employers :  last 

— ^Ah,  there,  w^hat  should  I  wish  ^  For  fast 

Do  I  grow  old  and  out  of  strength. — 

If  I  resolved  to  seek  at  length 

My  father's  house  again,  how  scared 

They  all  would  look,  and  unprepared! 

My  brothers  live  in  Austria's  pay 

— Disow^ned  me  long  ago,  men  say; 

And  all  my  early  mates  w^ho  used 

To  praise  me  so — ^perhaps  induced 

More  than  one  early  step  of  mine — 

Are  turning  wise;  while  some  opine 
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''  Freedom  gro-ws  License/'  some  suspect 
''Haste  breeds  Delay/'  and  recollect 
They  always  said,  such  premature 
Beginnings  never  could  endure ! 
So,  with  a  sullen  "All's  for  best/' 
The  land  seems  settling  to  its  rest. 
I  think,  then,  I  should  wish  to  stand 
This  evening  in  that  dear,  lost  land. 
Over  the  sea  the  thousand  miles. 
And  know^  if  yet  that  woman  smiles 
With  the  calm  smile;  some  little  farm 
She  lives  in  there,  no  doubt;  what  harm 
If  I  sate  on  the  door'-side  bench. 
And,  while  her  spindle  made  a  trench 
Fantastically  in  the  dust, 
Inquired  of  all  her  fortunes — ^just 
Her  children's  ages  and  their  names, 
And  what  may  be  the  husband's  aims 
For  each  of  them — I'd  talk  this  out, 
And  sit  there,  for  an  hour  about. 
Then  kiss  her  hand  once  more,  and  lay 
Mine  on  her  head,  and  go  my  way. 

So  much  for  idle  wishing — how 
It  steals  the  time!  To  business  now! 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  ITALY. 
J3  (Piano  di  Sorrento.) 

ORTtr,  Fortri,  my  beloved  one, 

Sit  here  by  my  side, 

On  my  knees  put  up  both  little 

feet ! 

I  was  sure,  if  I  tried, 
I  could  make  you  laugh  spite  of  Scirocco : 
Now,  open  your  eyes — 
Let  me  keep  you  amused  till  he  vanish 
In  black  from  the  skies. 
With  telling  my  memories  over 
As  you  tell  your  beads ; 
All  the  memories  plucked  at  Sorrento 
— The  flowers,  or  the  weeds. 

Time  for  rain !  for  your  long  hot  dry  Autumn 

Had  net'-worked  w^ith  brown 

The  white  skin  of  each  grape  on  the  bunches, 

Marked  like  a  quail's  crown, 

Those  creatures  you  make  such  account  of, 

Whose  heads, — specked  with  white 

Over  brow^n  like  a  great  spider's  back. 

As  I  told  you  last  night, — 

Your  mother  bites  off  for  her  supper: 

Red'-ripe  as  could  be. 

Pomegranates  were  chapping  and  splitting 

In  halves  on  the  tree: 

And  betwixt  the  loose  w^alls  of  great  flintstone. 

Or  in  the  thick  dust 

On  the  path,  or  straight  out  of  the  rock  side, 

Wherever  could  thrust 

Some  burnt  sprig  of  bold  hardy  rock'-flower 
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Its  yellow  face  up, 

For  the  prize  were  great  butterflies  fightitig, 
Some  five  for  one  cup. 
So,  I  guessed,  ere  I  got  up  this  morning, 
What  change  was  in  store. 
By  the  quick  rustle-'down  of  the  quail^nets 
W  hich  w^oke  me  before 
I  could  open  my  shutter,  made  fast 
With  a  bough  and  a  stone. 
And  look  thro'  the  twisted  dead  vinc'-twigs, 
Sole  lattice  that's  know^n! 
Quick  and  sharp  rang  the  rings  dow^n  the  net- 
poles. 

While,  busy  beneath. 
Your  priest  and  his  brother  tugged  at  them, 
The  rain  in  their  teeth : 
And  out  upon  all  the  flat  house'^roofs 
Where  split  figs  lay  drying. 
The  girls  took  the  frails  under  cover: 
Nor  use  seemed  in  trying 
To  get  out  the  boats  and  go  fishing, 
For,  under  the  cliff. 

Fierce  the  black  water  frothed  o'er  the  blind- 
rock. 

No  seeing  our  skiff 
Arrive  about  noon  from  Amalfi, 
— Our  fisher  arrive 
And  pitch  down  his  basket  before  us, 
All  trembling  alive 

With  pink  and  grey  jellies,  your  sea-fruit, 
— You  touch  the  strange  lumps, 
And  mouths  gape  there,  eyes  open,  all  manner 
Of  horns  and  of  humps, 
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Which  only  the  fisher  looks  grave  at, 

While  round  him  like  imps, 

Cling  screaming  the  children  as  naked 

And  brown  as  his  shrimps ; 

Himself  too  as  bare  to  the  middle — 

— You  see  round  his  neck 

The  string  and  its  brass  coin  suspended, 

That  saves  him  from  wreck. 

But  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 

Came  our  friends,  w^ith  whose  help  in  the 

vineyards 

GrapC'-harvest  began: 

In  the  vat,  half'-way  up  in  our  housC'-side, 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins, 

While  your  brother  all  bare^-legged  is  dancing 

Till  breathless  he  grins 

Dead'-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  grapes  under. 

Since  still  w^hen  he  seems  all  but  master, 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder 

From  girls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder. 

And  eyes  shut  against  the  rain's  driving, 

Your  girls  that  are  older, — 

For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe. 

And  where,  on  its  bed 

Of  the  orchard's  black  mould,  the  lovC'-apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red. 

All  the  young  ones  are  kneeling  and  filling 

Their  laps  with  the  snails 

Tempted  out  by  this  first  rainy  w^eather, — 

Your  best  of  regales, 
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As  tO'-night  ^11  be  proved  to  my  sorrow, 
When,  supping  in  state, 

We  shall  feast  our  grape*- gleaners  (two  dozen. 
Three  over  one  plate) 
With  lasagne  so  tempting  to  swallow- 
In  slippery  ropes, 

And  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices, 
That  colour  of  popes. 

Meantime,  see  the  grapC'-bunch  they've  brought 
you,— 

1  he  rain'-water  slips 

O'er  the  heavy  blue  bloom  on  each  globe 
Which  the  wasp  to  your  lips 
Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence — 
Nay,  taste,  wrhile  awake. 

This  half  of  a  curd-white  smooth  cheese-ball, 
That  peels,  flake  by  flake. 
Like  an  onion's,  each  smoother  and  whiter; 
Next,  sip  this  weak  w^ine 

From  the  thin  green  glass  flask,  with  its  stopper, 
A  leaf  of  the  vine, — 

And  end  with  the  prickly-pear's  red  flesh 
That  leaves  thro'  its  juice 
The  stony  black  seeds  on  your  pearl-teeth 
.  .  Scirocco  is  loose! 

Hark !  the  quick,  whistling  pelt  of  the  olives 
Which,  thick  in  one's  track. 
Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite  them, 
Tho  not  yet  half  black ! 
How  the  old  twisted  olive  trunks  shudder! 
The  medlars  let  fall 

Their  hard  fruit,  and  the  brittle  great  fig-trees 
Snap  off,  figs  and  all, — 
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For  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest ! 
No  refuge,  but  creep 
Back  again  to  my  side  and  my  shoulder, 
And  listen  or  sleep. 

O  how  will  your  country  show  next  w^eek, 

When  all  the  vinc'-boughs 

Have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage  to  pasture 

The  mules  and  the  cow^s  ^ 

Last  eve,  I  rode  over  the  mountains; 

Your  brother,  my  guide, 

Soon  left  me,  to  feast  on  the  myrtles 

That  offered,  each  side, 

Their  fruit '-balls,  black,  glossy  and  luscious, — 

Or  strip  from  the  sorbs 

A  treasure,  so  rosy  and  wondrous. 

Of  hairy  gold  orbs ! 

But  my  mule  picked  his  sure,  sober  path  out, 

Just  stopping  to  neigh 

When  he  recognised  down  in  the  valley 

His  mates  on  their  way 

With  the  fagots,  and  barrels  of  water; 

And  soon  w^e  emerged 

From  the  plain,  w^here  the  woods  could  scarce 

follow^; 

And  still  as  we  urged 

Our  way,  the  w^oods  wondered,  and  left  us. 

As  up  still  we  trudged 

Though  the  wild  path  grew  wilder  each  instant, 

And  place  was  e'en  grudged 

'Mid  the  rock-chasms,  and  piles  of  loose  stones 

(Like  the  loose  broken  teeth 

Of  some  monster,  which  climbed  there  to  die 
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From  the  ocean  beneath) 

Place  was  grudged  to  the  silver '-grey  fume-'weed 
That  clung  to  the  path, 
And  dark  rosemarv,  ever  a'-dying, 
That,  'spite  the  wind's  wrath, 
So  loves  the  salt  rock's  face  to  seaw^ard, — 
And  lentisks  as  staunch 

To  the  stone  w^here  they  root  and  bear  berries, — 
And  .  .  .  w^hat  show^s  a  branch 
Coral'-coloured,  transparent,  writh  circlets 
Of  pale  seagreen  leaves — 
Over  all  trod  my  mule  with  the  caution 
Of  gleaners  o'er  sheaves. 
Still,  foot  after  foot  like  a  lady — 
So,  round  after  round. 
He  climbed  to  the  top  of  Calvano, 
And  God's  own  profound 
Was  above  me,  and  round  me  the  mountains, 
And  under,  the  sea. 

And  w^ithin  me,  my  heart  to  bear  witness 
What  was  and  shall  be  1 
Oh  heaven,  and  the  terrible  crystal ! 
No  rampart  excludes 
Your  eye  from  the  life  to  be  lived 
In  the  blue  solitudes ! 

Oh,  those  mountains,  their  infinite  movement ! 
Still  moving  with  you — 
For,  ever  some  new  head  and  breast  of  them 
Thrusts  into  view- 
To  observe  the  intruder — you  see  it 
If  quickly  you  turn 

And,  before  they  escape  you,  surprise  them — 
They  grudge  you  should  learn 
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How  the  soft  plains  they  look  on,  lean  over, 

And  love  (they  pretend) — 

Co\ver  beneath  them ;  the  flat  sea'-pine  crouches, 

The  wild  fruit-trees  bend, 

E'en  the  myrtle-leaves  curl,  shrink  and  shut — 

All  is  silent  and  grave — 

'Tis  a  sensual  and  timorous  beauty — 

How  fair,  but  a  slave! 

So,  I  turned  to  the  sea, — and  there  slumbered 

As  greenly  as  ever 

Those  isles  of  the  siren,  your  Qalli; 

No  ages  can  sever 

The  Three,  nor  enable  their  sister 

To  join  them, — half-way 

On  the  voyage,  she  looked  at  Ulysses — 

No  farther  to-day; 

Tho'  the  small  one,  just  launched  in  the  wave, 

Watches  breast-high  and  steady 

From  under  the  rock,  her  bold  sister 

Swum  half-way  already. 

Fottix,  shall  w^e  sail  there  together 

And  see  from  the  sides 

Quite  new  rocks  show  their  faces — new  haunts 

Where  the  siren  abides  (^ 

Shall  we  sail  round  and  round  them,  close  over 

The  rocks,  tho'  unseen. 

That  ruffle  the  gray  glassy  water 

To  glorious  green  (^ 

Then  scramble  from  splinter  to  splinter, 

Reach  land  and  explore. 

On  the  largest,  the  strange  square  black  turret 

With  never  a  door. 

Just  a  loop  to  admit  the  quick  lizards; 
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Then,  stand  there  and  hear 

The  birds'  quiet  singing,  that  tells  us 

What  life  is,  so  clear! 

The  secret  they  sang  to  Ulysses, 

When,  ages  ago, 

He  heard  and  he  knew  this  life's  secret, 

I  hear  and  I  know ! 

Ah,  seel  The  sun  breaks  o'er  Calvano — 

He  strikes  the  great  gloom 

And  flutters  it  o'er  the  mount's  summit    ' 

In  airy  gold  fume ! 

All  is  over!  Look  out,  see  the  gypsy. 

Our  tinker  and  smith, 

Has  arrived,  set  up  bellows  and  forge. 

And  dow^n'-squatted  forthwith 

To  his  hammering,  under  the  wall  there; 

One  eye  keeps  aloof 

The  urchins  that  itch  to  be  putting 

His  jews' '-harps  to  proof. 

While  the  other,  thro'  locks  of  curled  wire. 

Is  watching  how  sleek 

Shines  the  hog,  come  to  share  in  the  windfalls 

— An  abbot's  own  cheek ! 

All  is  over!  Wake  up  and  come  out  now^. 

And  down  let  us  go. 

And  see  the  fine  things  got  in  order 

At  Church  for  the  show 

Of  the  Sacrament,  set  forth  this  evening; 

To'-morrow's  the  Feast 

Of  the  Rosary's  Virgin,  by  no  means 

Of  Virgins  the  least — 

As  you'll  hear  in  the  off '-hand  discourse 
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Which  (all  nature,  no  art) 

The  Dominican  brother,  these  three  weeks, 

Was  getting  by  heart. 

Not  a  post  nor  a  pillar  but's  dizened 

With  red  and  blue  papers ; 

All  the  roof  waves  with  ribbons,  each  altar 

A-blaze  with  long  tapers; 

But  the  great  masterpiece  is  the  scaffold 

Rigged  glorious  to  hold 

All  the  fiddlers  and  fifers  and  drummers, 

And  trumpeters  bold. 

Not  afraid  of  Bellini  nor  Auber, 

Who,  w^hen  the  priest's  hoarse. 

Will  strike  us  up  something  that's  brisk 

For  the  feast's  second  course. 

And  then  will  the  flaxen'-w^igged  Image 

Be  carried  in  pomp 

Thro'  the  plam,  w^hile  in  gallant  procession 

The  priests  mean  to  stomp. 

And  all  round  the  glad  church  lie  old  bottles 

With  gunpow^der  stopped, 

Which  will  be,  when  the  Image  re^-enters, 

Religiously  popped. 

And  at  night  from  the  crest  of  Calvano 

Great  bonfires  will  hang. 

On  the  plain  will  the  trumpets  join  chorus. 

And  more  poppers  bang! 

At  all  events,  come — to  the  garden. 

As  far  as  the  wall. 

See  me  tap  w^ith  a  hoe  on  the  plaster 

Till  out  there  shall  fall 

A  scorpion  with  wide  angry  nippers ! 

. .  .  ''Such  trifles" — you  say  .'^ 
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For  til,  in  my  England  at  home, 

Men  meet  gravely  to^-day 

And  debate,  if  abolishing  Corn^-laws 

Is  righteous  and  wise 

— If  'tis  proper,  Scirocco  should  vanish 

In  black  from  the  skies ! 

THE  LOST  LEADER. 

UST  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune 

bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 

They,  w^ith  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him 

out  silver, 

So  much  w^as  theirs  w^ho  so  little  allowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 
Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been 
proud! 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  follow^ed  him, 
honoured  him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear 
accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
Shakespeare  w^as  of  us,  Milton  w^as  for  us. 
Burns,  Shelley,  were  w^ith  us, — they  watch 
from  their  graves ! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 
He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 

We  shall  march  prospering, — not  thro'  his 
presence; 
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Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 

Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his 

quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  w^hom  the  rest  bade  aspire: 

Blot  out  his  name,  then, — record  one  lost  soul 

more. 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath 

untrod. 

One  more  triumph  for  devils,  and  sorrow  for 

angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 

Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 

Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of 

twilight. 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again ! 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike 

gallantly. 

Aim  at  our  heart  ere  we  pierce  through  his  own; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and 

wait  us. 

Pardoned  in  Heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 

THE  LOST  MISTRESS. 

LL'S  over,  then — does  truth 
sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes  / 
Hark,  'tis  the  sparrow's  good" 
night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves ! 

And  the  leaf '-buds  on  the  vine  are  w^ooUy, 
I  noticed  that,  tO'-day ; 
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One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully 
— You  kno>v  the  red  turns  gray. 

To'-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest  f 
May  I  take  your  hand  in  miner' 
Mere  friends  are  we, — w^ell,  friends  the  merest 
Keep  much  that  FU  resign: 

For  each  glance  of  that  eye  so  bright  and  black, 

Though  f  keep  with  heart's  endeavour, — 

Your  voice,  wiien  you  wish  the  snowdrops 

back, 

Though  it  stays  in  my  soul  for  ever! — 

— Yet  I  w^ill  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 
Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 
I  will  nold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 
Or  so  very  little  longer ! 


HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  ABROAD. 

H,  to  be  in  England 
Now^  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in 
England 

Sees,  some  morning, 
unaware. 

That  the  lowest  boughs 
and  the  brush-wood 
sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 

In  England — now! 
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And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  w^hitethroat  builds,  and  all  the 

swallows — 

Hark!  where  my  blossomed  pear*- tree  in  the 

hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's 

edge — 

That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew^. 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dow^er, 

— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon'-flower! 

Here's  to  Nelson's  memory! 

'Tis  the  second  time  that  I,  at  sea. 

Right  off  Cape  Trafalgar  here, 

Have  drunk  it  deep  in  British  beer: 

Nelson  for  ever — any  time 

Am  I  his  to  command  in  prose  or  rhyme ! 

Give  me  of  Nelson  only  a  touch. 

And  I  guard  it,  be  it  little  or  much; 

Here's  one  the  Captain  gives,  and  so 

Down  at  the  worcf,  by  George,  shall  it  go! 

He  says  that  at  Greenwich  they  show  the 

beholder 

Nelson's  coat,  "  still  with  tar  on  the  shoulder, 

"  For  he  used  to  lean  with  one  shoulder  digging, 

"  Jigging,  as  it  w^ere,  and  zig-zag'-zigging, 

''  Up  against  the  mizen  rigging ! " 
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HOME^THOUGHTS,FROMTHE  SEA. 
OBLY,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent 
to  the  north*- west  died  away; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood- 
red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 
Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full 
in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 

In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned 

Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 

"  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me, — how  can 

I  help  England.''" — say. 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to 

praise  and  pray, 

While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over 

Africa. 


THE  BISHOP  ORDERS  HIS  TOMB  AT 
ST.  PRAXED'S  CHURCH.  ^  (Rome,  1 5—.) 

ANITY,  saith  the 
preacher,  vanity! 
Draw^  round  my  bed:  is 
Anselm  keeping  back  ^ 
Nephews — sons  mine  .  .  . 
ah  God,  I  know  not ! 
Well- 
She,  men  w^ould  have  to 
be  your  mother  once. 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me,  so 
fair  she  was ! 

What's  done  is  done,  and  she  is  dead  beside, 
Dead  long  ago,  and  I  am  Bishop  since. 
And  as  she  died  so  must  we  die  ourselves, 
And  thence  ye  may  perceive  thew^orld's  a  dream. 
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Life,  how  and  what  Is  itr'  As  here  I  lie 
In  this  state'-chamber ,  dying  by  degrees, 
Hours  and  long  hours  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
"  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ^''  Peace,  peace  seems  all, 
St.  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace; 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.  I  fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know: 
— Old  Gandolf  cozened  me,  despite  my  care; 
Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  corner  South 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same ! 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-'side, 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats. 
And  up  into  the  aery  dome  w^here  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam's  sure  to  lurk: 
And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there. 
And  'neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest. 
With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two, 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands : 
Peach'-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe 
As  fresh-'poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse 
— Old  Gandolf  with  his  paltry  onion-'Stone, 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him!  True  peach, 
Rosy  and  flaw^less:  how  I  earned  the  prize! 
Draw  close:  that  conflagration  of  my  church 
— What  then  ^  So  much  was  saved  if  aught  were 
missed  I 

My  sons,  ye  w^ould  not  be  my  death  ^  Go  dig 
The  white-grape  vineyard  w^here  the  oil'-press 
stood. 

Drop  w^ater  gently  till  the  surface  sinks, 
And  if  ye  find  .  .  Ah,  God  I  know^  not,  I !  • .  . 
Bedded  in  store  of  rotten  figleaves  soft, 
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And  corded  up  in  a  tight  olivC'-frail, 
Some  lump,  ah  God,  of  lapis  lazuli, 
Big  as  a  Jewr's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna  s  breast . . . 
Sons,  all  have  I  becjueathed  you,  villas,  all, 
That  brave  Frascati  villa  with  its  bath, 
So,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees. 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands 
Ye  worship  in  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay. 
For  Gandolf  shall  not  choose  but  see  and  burst! 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he  ^ 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons.^  Black — 
'Twas  ever  antiques-black  I  meant!  How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  r' 
The  bas^-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me. 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  w^ot  of,  and 
perchance 

Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  wth  a  vase  or  so. 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
St.  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off. 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  . ,  .  but  I  know 
Ye  mark  me  not!  What  do  they  whisper  thee. 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  ^  Ah,  ye  hope 
To  revel  down  my  villas  w^hile  I  gasp 
Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb'-top  chuckles  at! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me — all  of  jasper,  then! 
'Tis  jasper  ye  stand  pledged  to,  lest  I  grieve 
My  bath  must  needs  be  left  behind,  alas! 
One  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachio'-nut, 
There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 
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And  have  I  not  St.  Praxcd's  car  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye,  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts, 
And  mistresses >vith  great  smooth  marbly  limbs  ^ 
— That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright, 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf  s  second  line — 
TuUy,  my  masters  ^  Ulpian  serves  his  need ! 
And  then  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries, 
And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke ! 
For  as  I  lie  here,  hours  of  the  dead  night. 
Dying  in  state  and  by  such  slow  degrees, 
I  fold  my  arms  as  if  they  clasped  a  crook, 
And  stretch  my  feet  forth  straight  as  stone  can 
point. 

And  let  the  bedclothes  for  a  mortcloth  drop 
Into  great  laps  and  folds  of  sculptor's-w^ork : 
And  as  yon  tapers  dw^indle,  and  strange  thoughts 
Grow,  with  a  certain  humming  in  my  ears. 
About  the  life  before  I  lived  this  life. 
And  this  life  too.  Popes,  Cardinals  and  Priests, 
St.  Praxed  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Your  tall  pale  mother  with  her  talking  eyes. 
And  new-found  agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day. 
And  marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet, 
—Aha,  ELUCESCEBAT  quoth  our  friend/ 
No  TuUy,  said  I,  Ulpian  at  the  best  I 
Evil  and  brief  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 
All  lapis,  all,  sons!  Else  I  give  the  Pope 
My  villas :  will  ye  ever  eat  my  heart  ^ 
Ever  your  eyes  w^ere  as  a  lizard's  quick, 
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They  glitter  like  your  mother's  for  mv  soul, 

Or  ye  would  heighten  my  impoverished  frieze, 

Piece  out  its  starved  design,  and  fill  my  vase 

With  grapes,  and  add  a  vizor  and  a  Term, 

And  to  the  tripod  ye  would  tie  a  lynx 

That  in  his  struggle  throws  the  thyrsus  down. 

To  comfort  me  on  my  entablature 

Whereon  I  am  to  lie  till  I  must  ask 

''  Do  I  live,  am  I  dead  ^  "  There,  leave  me,  there ! 

For  ye  have  stabbed  me  with  ingratitude 

To  death — ye  wish  it — God,  ye  wish  it !  Stone — 

Gritstone,  a'-crumble!  Clammy  squares  w^hich 

sweat 

As  if  the  corpse  they  keep  were  oozing  through — 

And  no  more  lapis  to  delight  the  w^orld! 

Well,  go !  I  bless  ye.  Fewer  tapers  there. 

But  in  a  row:  and,  going,  turn  your  backs 

— Ay,  like  departing  altar '-ministrants. 

And  leave  me  in  my  church,  the  church  for  peace, 

That  I  may  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers — 

Old  Gandolf,  at  me,  from  his  onion-stone, 

As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! 
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GARDEN  FANCIES.  ^L— THE 

FLOWER'S  NAME. 

ERE'S  the  garden  she 
walked  across, 
Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a 
short  while  since: 
Hark,  now  I  push  its 
w^icket,  the  moss 
Hinders  the  hinges  and 
makes  them  wnce! 
She  must  have  reached 

this  shrub  ere  she  turned. 

As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  sw^ung; 

For  she  laid  the  poor  snail,  my  chance  foot 

spurned. 

To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  among. 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravels-walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's  edge  brushed  the  box 

And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  flox. 

Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  passed  you  by! 

She  loves  you  noble  roses,  I  know; 

But  yonder,  see,  w^here  the  rock'-plants  lie! 

This  flow^er  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip, 
Stooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  setthng  its  claim; 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip, 
Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name !  was  it  love,  or  praise  ^ 
Speech  half '-asleep,  or  song  half '-awake  .^ 
I  must  learn  Spanish,  one  of  these  days, 
Only  for  that  slow  sw^eet  name's  sake. 
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Roses,  if  I  live  and  do  well, 
I  may  bring  her,  one  of  these  days, 
To  fix  you  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell, 
Fit  you  each  wth  his  Spanish  phrase! 
But  do  not  detain  me  now^;  for  she  lingers 
There,  like  sunshine  over  the  ground, 
And  ever  I  see  her  soft  white  fingers 
Searching  after  the  bud  she  found. 

Flower,  you  Spaniard,  look  that  you  grow  not. 
Stay  as  you  are  and  be  loved  for  ever! 
Bud,  if  1  kiss  you  'tis  that  you  blow  not, 
Mind,  the  shut  pink  mouth  opens  never! 
For  while  thus  it  pouts,  her  fingers  wrestle, 
Twinkling  the  audacious  leaves  between. 
Till  round  they  turn  and  down  they  nestle — 
Is  not  the  dear  mark  still  to  be  seen  ^ 

Where  I  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish; 

Whither  I  follow  her,  beauties  flee; 

Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Spanish 

June's  twice  June  since  she  breathed  it  with  me  ^ 

Come,  bud,  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces, 

Treasure  my  lady's  lightest  foot'-fall 

— Ah,  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces — 

Roses,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all! 

IL 

SIBRANDUS  SCHAFNABURGENSIS. 

LAGUE  takeallyourpedants,sayI! 

He  who  wrote  what  I  hold  in  my 

hand. 

Centuries  back  vsras  so  good  as  to 

die, 
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Leaving  this  rubbish  to  cumber  the  land; 
This,  that  was  a  book  in  its  time, 
Printed  on  paper  and  bound  in  leather. 
Last  month  in  the  wrhite  of  a  matin'-prime 
Just  when  the  birds  sang  all  together, 

Into  the  garden  I  brought  it  to  read, 
And  under  the  arbute  and  laurustine 
Read  it,  so  help  me  grace  in  my  need. 
From  titlc'-page  to  closing  line. 
Chapter  on  chapter  did  I  count. 
As  a  curious  traveller  counts  Stonehenge; 
Added  up  the  mortal  amount; 
And  then  proceeded  to  my  revenge. 

Yonder's  a  plum'-tree,  w^ith  a  crevice 

An  owl  would  build  in,  were  he  but  sage; 

For  a  lap  of  moss,  like  a  fine  pont'-lcvis 

In  a  castle  of  the  middle  age. 

Joins  to  a  lip  of  gum,  pure  amber; 

When  he'd  be  private,  there  might  he  spend 

Hours  alone  in  his  lady's  chamber: 

Into  this  crevice  I  dropped  our  friend. 

Splash,  went  he,  as  under  he  ducked, 

—  I  knew  at  the  bottom  rain^-drippings  stagnate; 

Next  a  handful  of  blossoms  I  plucked 

To  bury  him  with,  my  bookshelf's  magnate; 

Then  I  w^ent  in-doors,  brought  out  a  loaf. 

Half  a  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis ; 

Lay  on  the  grass  and  forgot  the  oaf 

Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais. 
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Now,  this  morning,  betwixt  the  mosis 
And  gum  that  locked  our  friend  in  limbo, 
A  spider  had  spun  his  web  across. 
And  sate  in  the  midst  with  arms  a-kimbo: 
So,  I  took  pitjr,  for  learning's  sake. 
And,  'de  profundis  accentibus  laetis 
Cantate ! '  quoth  I,  as  I  got  a  rake. 
And  up  I  fished  his  delectable  treatise. 

Here  you  have  it,  dry  in  the  sun. 

With  all  the  binding  all  of  a  blister, 

And  great  blue  spots  where  the  ink  has  run. 

And  reddish  streaks  that  wink  and  glister 

O'er  the  page  so  beautifully  yellow — 

Oh,  well  have  the  droppings  played  their  tricks ! 

Did  he  guess  how  toadstools  grow^,  this  fellow^  ^ 

Here's  one  stuck  in  his  chapter  six ! 

How  did  he  like  it  when  the  live  creatures 

Tickled  and  toused  and  browsed  him  all  over. 

And  worm,  slug,  eft,  with  serious  features. 

Came  in,  each  one,  for  his  right  of  trover; 

When  the  water '-beetle  w^ith  great  blind  deaf 

face 

Made  of  her  eggs  the  stately  deposit. 

And  the  newt  borrowed  just  so  much  of  the 

preface 

As  tiled  in  the  top  of  his  black  w^ife's  closet. 

All  that  life,  and  fun,  and  romping. 
All  that  frisking,  and  tw^isting,  and  coupling. 
While  slowly  our  poor  friend's  leaves  w^ere 
sw^amping. 

And  clasps  were  cracking,  and  covers  suppling! 
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As  if  you  had  carried  sour  John  Knox 

To  the  pla/'-house  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Munich, 

Fastened  him  into  a  front'-row  box, 

And  danced  off  the  Ballet -with  trousers  and  tunic. 

Come,  old  martyr !  What,  torment  enough  is  it  ^ 
Back  to  my  room  shall  you  take  your  sweet  self  I 
Good'-bye,  mothers-beetle ;  husband'-eft,  sufficit ! 
See  the  snug  niche  I  have  made  on  my  shelf: 
A/s  book  shall  prop  you  up,  B.'s  shall  cover  you. 
Here's  C.  to  be  grave  with,  or  D.  to  be  gay, 
And  with  E.  on  each  side,  and  F.  right  over  you, 
Dry -'rot  at  ease  till  the  Judgments-day! 

THE  LABORATORY,  fi.  (Ancien  Regime.) 

OW  that  I,  tying  thy  glass  mask 

riahtly. 

May  gaze  thro*  these  faint  smokes 

curling  whitely. 

As  thou  pliest  thy  trade  in  this 

devil's-'smithy — 
Which  is  the  poison  to  poison  her,  prithee  ^ 

He  is  with  her;  and  they  know  that  I  know 

Where  they  are,  what  they  do:  they  believe  my 

tears  flow 

While  they  laugh,  laugh  at  me,  at  me  fled  to  the 

drear 

Empty  church,  to  pray  God  in,  for  them: — I  am 

here. 

Grind  away,  moisten  and  mash  up  thy  paste, 
Pound  at  thy  pow^der, — I  am  not  in  haste! 
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Better  sit  thus,  and  observe  thy  strange  things, 
Than  go  w^here  men  wait  me  and  dance  at  the 
King's. 

That  in  the  mortar — ^you  call  it  a  gumr' 

Ah,  the  brave  tree  whence  such  gold  oozings 

come! 

And  yonder  soft  phial,  the  exquisite  blue, 

Sure  to  taste  swreetly, — is  that  poison  too  ^ 

Had  I  but  all  of  them,  thee  and  thy  treasures. 
What  a  wild  crowd  of  invisible  pleasures! 
To  carry  pure  death  in  an  earring,  a  casket, 
A  signet,  a  fan^-mount,  a  filagreC'-basket ! 

Soon,  at  the  King's,  a  mere  lozenge  to  give 

And  Pauline  should  have  just  thirty  minutes  to 

live! 

But  to  light  a  pastille,  and  Elise,  with  her  head. 

And  her  breast,  and  her  arms,  and  her  hands, 

should  drop  dead! 

Quick — is  it  finished.^  The  colour's  too  grim! 
Why  not  soft  like  the  phial's,  enticing  and  dim  ^ 
Let  It  brighten  her  drink,  let  her  turn  it  and  stir, 
And  try  it  and  taste,  ere  she  fix  and  prefer! 

What  a  drop!  She's  not  little,  no  minion  like 

me — 

That's  why  she  ensnared  him:  this  neverwill  free 

The  soul  from  those  strong,  great  eyes, — say, 

"no!" 

To  that  pulse's  magnificent  come-and-go. 
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For  only  last  night,  as  they  "whispered,  I  brought 
My  own  eyes  to  bear  on  ner  so,  that  I  thought 
Could  I  keep  them  one  half  minute  fixed,  she 
would  fall. 
Shrivelled;  she  fell  not;  yet  this  does  it  all! 

Not  that  I  bid  you  spare  her  the  pain! 
Let  death  be  felt  and  the  proof  remain; 
Brand,  burn  up,  bite  into  its  grace — 
He  is  sure  to  remember  her  dying  face ! 

Is  it  done/  Take  my  mask  off !  Nay,  be  not 

morose. 

It  kills  her,  and  this  prevents  seeing  it  close: 

The  delicate  droplet,  my  whole  fortune's  fee — 

If  it  hurts  her,  beside,  can  it  ever  hurt  me  / 

Now,  take  all  my  jewels,  gorge  gold  to  your  fill. 

You  may  kiss  me,  old  man,  on  my  mouth  if  you 

will! 

But  brush  this  dust  off  me,  lest  horror  it  brings 

Ere  I  know  it — next  moment  I  dance  at  the 

King's! 

THE  CONFESSIONAL.  ^  (Spain.) 

Tis  a  lie — their  Priests,  their  Pope, 

Their  Saints,  their  ...  all  they  fear 

or  hope 

Are  lies,  and  lies — there!  thro'  my 

door 

And  ceiling,  there !  and  walls  and 

floor, 

There,  lies,  they  lie,  shall  still  be  hurled. 

Till  spite  of  them  I  reach  the  w^orldl 
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»r    c       ^H^ 

>      '^     V 

You  think  Priests  just  and  holy  men ! 

Before  they  put  me  in  this  den, 

I  was  a  human  creature  too, 

With  flesh  and  blood  like  one  of  you, 

A  girl  that  laughed  in  beauty's  pride 

Like  lilies  in  your  world  outside. 

I  had  a  lover — shame  avaunt! 

This  poor  wrenched  body,  grim  and  gaunt. 

Was  kissed  all  over  till  it  burned. 

By  lips  the  truest,  love  e'er  turned 

His  heart's  own  tint:  one  night  they  kissed 

My  soul  out  in  a  burning  mist. 

So,  next  day  when  the  accustomed  train 
Of  things  grew  round  my  sense  again, 
"That  is  a  sin,"  I  said — and  slow 
With  dow^ncast  eyes  to  church  I  go. 
And  pass  to  the  confession-chair. 
And  tell  the  old  mild  father  there. 

But  wrhen  I  falter  Beltran's  name, 
"  Ha.'^"  quoth  the  father;  "much  I  blame 
"  The  sin ;  yet  wherefore  idly  grieve  / 
"  Despair  not, — strenuously  retrieve ! 
"  Nay,  I  w^ill  turn  this  love  of  thine 
"To  lawful  love,  almost  divine. 

"  For  he  is  young,  and  led  astray, 
"This  Beltran,  and  he  schemes,  men  say, 
"To  change  the  laws  of  church  and  state; 
"So,  thine  shall  be  an  angel's  fate, 
"Who,  ere  the  thunder  breaks,  should  roll 
"  Its  cloud  away  and  save  his  soul. 
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"  For,  when  he  lies  upon  thy  breast, 
"Thou  may  St  demand  and  be  possessed 
"  Of  all  his  plans,  and  next  day  steal 
"To  me,  and  all  those  plans  reveal, 
"That  I  and  every  priest,  to  purge 
"His  soul,  may  fast  and  use  the  scourge/' 

That  father's  beard  was  long  and  w^hite, 
With  love  and  truth  his  brow^  seemed  bright; 
I  went  back,  all  on  fire  w^ith  joy, 
And,  that  same  evening,  badfe  the  boy, 
Tell  me,  as  lovers  should,  heart'-free. 
Something  to  prove  his  love  of  me. 

He  told  me  w^hat  he  would  not  tell 
For  hope  of  Heaven  or  fear  of  Hell; 
And  I  lay  listening  in  such  pride. 
And,  soon  as  he  had  left  my  side. 
Tripped  to  the  church  by  mornings-light 
To  save  his  soul  in  his  despite. 

I  told  the  father  all  his  schemes. 
Who  were  his  comrades,  what  their  dreams; 
"And  now  make  haste,''  I  said,  "to  pray 
"The  one  spot  from  his  soul  away; 
"To'-night  he  comes,  but  not  the  same 
"Will  look!"  At  night  he  never  came. 

Nor  next  night:  on  the  after'-morn, 
I  went  forth  with  a  strength  new^-born: 
The  church  was  empty;  something  drew 
My  steps  into  the  street;  I  knew^ 
It  led  me  to  the  markets-place — 
Where,  lo, — on  high — the  father's  face! 
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That  horrible  black  scaffold  dr est — 
The  stapled  block  .  ♦  God  sink  the  rest! 
That  head  strapped  back,  that  blinding  vest, 
Those  knotted  hands  and  naked  breast — 
Till  near  one  busy  hangman  pressed — 
And — on  the  neck  these  arms  caressed. . .  ♦ 

No  part  in  aught  they  hope  or  fear! 

No  Heaven  with  them,  no  Hell, — and  here. 

No  Earth,  not  so  much  space  as  pens 

My  body  in  their  worst  of  dens 

But  shall  bear  God  and  Man  my  cry — 

Lies — lies,  again — and  still,  they  lie ! 


>f^  EARTH'S  IMMORTALITIES.  -^ 

FAME. 

j  EE,  as  the  prettiest  graves 
/will  do  in  time. 
Our  poet's  wants  thefresh'- 
ness  of  its  prime; 
Spite  of  the  sexton's 
browsing  horse,  the  sods 
Have  struggled  thro'  its 
binding  osier'-rods; 
Headstone  and  half'-sunk 

footstone  lean  awry, 

Wanting  the  brick'-work  promised  by  and  by; 

How  the  minute  grey  lichens,  plate  o'er  plate. 

Have  softened  down  the  crisp'-cut  name  and 

date! 
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LOVE. 

>^^  So,  the  year's  done  \vith ! 

J0  (Love  me  for  ever!) 

All  March  begun  with, 

April's  endeavour; 

May- wreaths  that  bound  me 

June  needs  must  sever! 

Now  snows  fall  round  me, 

Quenching  June's  fever — 

J0  (Love  me  for  ever!) 


SONG. 

AY  but  you,  who  do  not  love  her, 

Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress  ^ 

Holds  earth  aught — speak  truth — 

above  her.'' 

Aught  like  this  tress,  see,  and  this 

tress, 

And  this  last  fairest  tress  of  all, 

So  fair,  see,  ere  I  let  it  fall  ^ 

Because,  you  spend  your  lives  in  praising; 

To  praise,  you  search  the  wide  world  over; 

So,  why  not  w^itness,  calmly  gazing, 

If  earth  holds  aught — speak  truth — above  her  r' 

Above  this  tress,  and  this  I  touch 

But  cannot  praise,  I  love  so  much  I 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  ANGEL. 

ORNING,  evening,  noon,  and 

night, 

''Praise  God,"  sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 
By  ^vhich  the  daily  meal  >vas  earned. 

Hard  he  laboured,  long  and  well; 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell: 

But  ever,  at  each  period, 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "  Praise  God/' 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew^. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk,  ''Well  done; 
"  I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son, 

"As  w^ell  as  if  thy  voice  tO'-day 

"Were praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  w^ay. 

"This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
"Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 

Said  Theocrite,  "Would  God  that  I 

"  Might  praise  Him,  that  great  way,  and  die ! " 

Nightpassed,  day  shone. 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 
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God  said  in  Heaven,  "Nor  day  nor  night 
"  Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight/' 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth, 
Spread  his  w^ings  and  sank  to  earth ; 

Entered  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well: 

And  morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew: 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling  s  hue : 

The  man  matured  and  fell  aw^ay 
Into  the  season  of  decay: 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent, 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 

(He  did  God's  will;  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun,) 

God  said,  ''A  praise  is  in  mine  ear; 
''There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear: 

"  So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

"  New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

"  Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways: 
''  I  miss  my  little  human  praise." 
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Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  off  fell 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

"T-was  Easter  Day:  he  flew  to  Rome, 
And  paused  above  Saint  Peter's  dome. 

In  the  tiring'-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery, 

With  his  holy  vestments  dight, 
Stood  the  new^  Pope,  Theocrite: 

And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  w^hen  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade, 
Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed; 

And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew^  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer: 

And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 
He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here. 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned. 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

''  I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell, 
"And  set  thee  here;  I  did  not  well. 

''Vainly  I  left  my  angel's'-sphere, 
"Vain  w^as  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 
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"Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak;  it  dropped — 
''Creation's  chorus  stopped! 

''  Go  back  and  praise  again 
"The  early  way — w^hile  I  remain. 

"With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain, 
"Take  up  Creation's  pausing  strain. 

"Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ: 
"  Become  the  craftsman  and  the  boy ! " 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home; 

A  new  Pope  dweh  in  Peter's  Dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died: 
They  sought  God  side  by  side. 

MEETING  AT  NIGHT. 

HE  grey  sea  and  the  long  blank 

land; 

And  the  yellow^  half'-moon  large 

and  low; 

And  the  startled  little  waves  that 

leap 

In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 

As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 

And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm  sea'-scented  beach; 

Three  fields  to  cross  till  a  farm  appears; 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match. 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  thro'  its  joys  and  fears. 

Than  the  tw^o  hearts  beating  each  to  each ! 
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PARTING  AT  MORNING. 

OUND  the  cape  of  a  sudden 

came  the  sea, 

And  the  sun  looked  over  the 

mountain's  rim — 

And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold 

for  him, 
And  the  need  of  a  world  of  men  for  me. 

SAUL. 

AID  Abner,  "At  last  thou 

art  come! 

Ere  I  tell,  ere  thou  speak — 

Kiss  my  cheek,  wish  me 

w^ell!''  Then  I  wished  it. 

And  did  kiss  his  cheek: 

And  he,  "Since  the  King, 

oh  my  friend. 

For  tny  countenance  sent, 

Nor  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we; 

Nor,  until  from  his  tent 

Thou  return  with  the  joyful  assurance 

The  king  liveth  yet. 

Shall  our  lip  with  the  honey  be  brightened, 

— The  water,  be  wet. 

"  For  out  the  black  mid^-tent's  silence, 

A  space  of  three  days. 

No  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants, 

Of  prayer  nor  of  praise, 

To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit 

Have  ended  their  strife. 

And  that  faint  in  his  triumph  the  monarch 

Sinks  back  upon  life. 
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"Yet  now  my  heart  leaps,  O  beloved! 

God's  child,  Avith  his  dewr 

On  thy  gracious  gold  hair,  and  those  lilies 

Still  living  and  blue 

As  thou  brak'st  them  to  twine  round  thy  harp*- 

strings. 

As  ifno  wild  heat 

Were  raging  to  torture  the  desert! " 

Then  I,  as  was  meet. 

Knelt  down  to  the  God  of  my  fathers. 

And  rose  on  my  feet. 

And  ran  o'er  the  sand  burnt  to  powder. 

The  tent  was  unlooped; 

I  pulled  up  the  spear  that  obstructed, 

And  under  I  stooped; 

Hands  and  knees  o'er  the  slippery  grasS'-patch — 

All  w^ithered  and  gone — 

That  leads  to  the  second  enclosure, 

I  groped  my  way  on, 

Till  I  felt  where  the  foldskirts  fly  open; 

Then  once  more  I  prayed. 

And  opened  the  foldskirts  and  entered. 

And  wras  not  afraid; 

And  spoke,  " Here  is  David,  thy  servant! " 

And  no  voice  replied; 

And  first  I  saw  nought  but  the  blackness ; 

But  soon  I  descried 

A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness 

— The  vast,  the  upright 

Main'-prop  which  sustains  the  pavilion, — 

And  slow  into  sight 

Grew  a  figure,  gigantic,  against  it. 

And  blackest  of  all; — 
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Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  thro'  the  tent'-roof, 

Showed  SauL 

He  stood  as  erect  as  that  tent-'prop; 

Both  arms  stretched  out  wide 

On  the  great  cross'-support  in  the  centre 

That  goes  to  each  side: 

So  he  bent  not  a  muscle,  but  hung  there 

As,  caught  in  his  pangs 

And  waiting  his  change,  the  king'-serpent 

All  heavily  hangs, 

Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine^ 

Till  deliverance  come 

With  the  Spring-time, — so  agonised  Saul, 

Drear  and  stark,  blind  and  dumb. 

Then  I  tuned  my  harp, — took  off  the  lilies 

We  twine  round  its  chords 

Lest  they  snap  'neath  the  stress  of  the  noontide 

— ^Those  sunbeams  like  swords ! 

And  I  first  played  the  tune  all  our  sheep  know, 

As,  one  after  one. 

So  docile  they  come  to  the  pen-door 

Till  folding  be  done; 

— They  are  w^hite  and  untorn  by  the  bushes. 

For  lo,  they  have  fed 

Where  the  long  grasses  stifle  the  water  , 

Within  the  stream's  bed: 

How  one  after  one  seeks  its  lodging. 

As  star  follows  star 

Into  eve  and  the  blue  far  above  us, 

— So  blue  and  so  far ! 

Then  the  tune  for  which  quails  on  the  cornland 

Will  leave  each  his  mate 
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To  foUo-w  the  player;  then,  wrhat  makes 

The  crickets  elate 

Till  for  boldness  they  fight  one  another: 

And  then,  what  has  weight 

To  set  the  quick  jerboa  a-musing 

Outside  his  sand  house 

— There  are  none  such  as  he  for  a  wonder — 

Half  bird  and  half  mouse ! 

— God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them 

Our  love  and  our  fear, 

To  show^,  we  and  they  are  his  children, 

One  family  here. 

Then  I  played  the  help'-tune  of  our  reapers, 

Their  winC'-song,  when  hand 

Grasps  hand,  eye  lights  eye  in  good  friendship, 

And  great  hearts  expand, 

And  grow  one  in  the  sense  of  this  world's  life; 

And  then,  the  low  song 

When  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  journey — 

''  Bear,  bear  him  along 

"With  his  few  faults  shut  up  like  dead  flowrets; 

"Are  balm-seeds  not  here 

"To  console  usr'  The  land  is  left  none  such 

"  As  he  on  the  bier — 

"  Oh,  would  we  might  keep  thee,  my  brother ! " 

And  then,  the  glad  chaunt 

Of  the  marriage — first  go  the  young  maidens. 

Next,  she  whom  we  vaunt 

As  the  beauty,  the  pride  of  our  dwelling: 

And  then,  the  great  march 

When  man  runs  to  man  to  assist  him, 

And  buttress  an  arch 
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Nought  can  break  .  ♦  ♦  >vho  shall  harm  them,  our 

friends  ^ 

Then,  the  chorus  intoned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar 

In  glory  enthroned — 

But  I  stopped  here — for  here,  in  the  darkness, 

Saul  groaned* 

And  I  paused,  held  my  breath  in  such  silence! 

And  listened  apart; 

And  the  tent  shook,  for  mighty  Saul  shuddered, — 

And  sparkles  'gan  dart 

From  the  jewels  that  >voke  in  his  turban 

At  once  writh  a  start 

All  its  lordly  male-sapphires,  and  rubies 

Courageous  at  heart; 

So  the  head — but  the  body  still  moved  not. 

Still  hung  there  erect* 

And  I  bent  once  again  to  my  playing, 

Pursued  it  unchecked, 

As  I  sang, '' Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigour! 

— No  spirit  feels  waste. 

No  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing. 

No  sinew  unbraced; — 

And  the  wild  joys  of  living!  The  leaping 

From  rock  up  to  rock — 

The  rending  their  boughs  from  the  palm-* trees, — 

The  cool  silver  shock 

Of  a  plunge  in  the  pool's  living  water — 

The  haunt  of  the  bear. 

And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion 

Is  couched  in  his  lair: 

And  the  meal — the  rich  dates — yellow^ed  over 
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With  gold  dust  divine, 

And  the  locust's-flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher, 

The  full  draught  of  wine, 

And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river  channel 

Where  tall  rushes  tell 

The  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling 

So  softly  and  well, — 

How  good  is  man's  life  here,  mere  living! 

How  nt  to  employ 

The  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 

For  ever  in  joy ! 

Hast  thou  loved  the  white  locks  of  thy  father 

Whose  sword  thou  didst  guard 

When  he  trusted  thee  fortn  to  the  w^olf  hunt 

For  glorious  rew^ard  ^ 

Didst  thou  see  the  thin  hands  of  thy  mother 

Held  up,  as  men  sung 

The  song  of  the  nearly '-departed, 

And  heard  her  faint  tongue 

Joining  in  while  it  could  to  the  witness 

"  Let  one  more  attest, 

"  I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  thro'  that  lifetime, 

''And  all  w^as  for  best .  .  /' 

Then  they  sung  thro'  their  tears,  in  strong 

triumph. 

Not  much, — but  the  rest! 

And  thy  brothers — the  help  and  the  contest, 

The  working  w^hence  grew 

Such  result,  as  from  seething  grape-bundles 

The  spirit  so  true: 

And  the  friends  of  thy  boyhood — that  boyhood 

With  wonder  and  hope, 

Present  promise,  and  wealth  in  the  future, — 
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The  eye's  eagle  scope, — 

Till  lo,  thou  art  grown  to  a  monarch, 

A  people  is  thine! 

Oh  all  gifts  the  world  offers  singly, 

On  one  head  combine, 

On  one  head  the  joy  and  the  pride. 

Even  rage  like  the  throe 

That  opes  the  rock,  helps  its  glad  labour, 

And  lets  the  gold  go — 

And  ambition  that  sees  a  sun  lead  it — 

Oh,  all  of  these — all 

Combine  to  unite  in  one  creature 

—Saul! 

TIME'S  REVENGES, 

'VEaFriend,overthesea; 

I  like  him,  but  he  loves 

me; 

It  all  grew  out  of  the 

books  I  write; 

They  find  such  favour 

in  his  sight 

That  he  slaughters  you 

with  savage  looks 
Because  you  don't  admire  my  books: 
He  does  himself  though, — and  if  some  vein 
Were  to  snap  to^-night  in  this  heavy  brain, 
To'-morrow  month,  if  I  lived  to  try, 
Round  should  I  just  turn  quietly, 
Or  out  of  the  bedclothes  stretch  my  hand 
Till  I  found  him,  come  from  his  foreign  land 
To  be  my  nurse  in  this  poor  place. 
And  make  me  broth,  and  wash  my  face, 
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And  light  my  fire,  and,  all  the  vvhilc, 
Bear  with  his  old  good-humoured  smile 
That  I  told  him  ''Setter  have  kept  away 
''Than  come  and  kill  me,  night  and  dav, 
"With  worse  than  fever's  throbs  and  snoots, 
"At  the  creaking  of  his  clumsy  boots/' 
I  am  as  sure  that  this  he  would  do, 
As  that  Saint  Paul's  is  striking  Tw^o : 
And  I  think  I  had  rather  . .  .  woe  is  me! 
— Yes,  rather  see  him  than  not  see. 
If  lifting  a  hand  would  seat  him  there 
Before  me  in  the  empty  chair 
To'-night,  w^hen  my  head  aches  indeed. 
And  I  can  neither  think,  nor  read. 
And  these  blue  fingers  will  not  hold 
The  pen;  this  garret's  freezing  cold! 

And  I've  a  Lady — There  he  w^akes. 

The  laughing  riend  and  prince  of  snakes 

Within  me,  at  her  name,  to  pray 

Fate  send  some  creature  in  the  way 

Of  my  love  for  her,  to  be  down '-torn 

Upthrust  and  onward  borne 

So  I  might  prove  myself  that  sea 

Of  passion  which  I  needs  must  be! 

Call  my  thoughts  false  and  my  fancies  quaint, 

And  my  style  infirm,  and  its  figures  faint. 

All  the  critics  say,  and  more  blame  yet. 

And  not  one  angry  w^ord  you  get ! 

But,  please  you,  w^onder  I  would  put 

My  cheek  beneath  that  Lady's  foot 

Rather  than  trample  under  mine 

The  laurels  of  the  Florentine, 
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And  you  shall  sec  how  the  Devil  spends 

A  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends ! 

I  tell  you,  I  stride  up  and  down 

This  garret,  crowned  w^ith  love's  best  crown, 

And  feasted  with  love's  perfect  feast, 

To  think  I  kill  for  her,  at  least. 

Body  and  soul  and  peace  and  fame. 

Alike  youth's  end  and  manhood's  aim, 

— So  is  my  spirit,  as  flesh  with  sin. 

Filled  full,  eaten  out  and  in 

With  the  face  of  her,  the  eyes  of  her. 

The  lips  and  little  chin,  the  stir 

Of  shadows  round  her  mouth ;  and  she 

— I'll  tell  you, — calmly  would  decree 

That  I  should  roast  at  a  slow  fire, 

If  that  would  compass  her  desire 

And  make  her  one  whom  they  invite 

To  the  famous  ball  to-morrow  night. 

There  may  be  Heaven;  there  must  be  Hell; 
Meantime,  there  is  our  Earth  here — well! 


THE  GLOVE.  ^ 


(Peter  Ronsard  loquitur.) 
EIGHO,"  yawned  one 
day  King  Francis, 
''  Distance  all  value 
enhances ! 

"When  a  man's  busy, 
why,  leisure 
"Strikes  him  as 
w^onderful  pleasure, — 
"  'Faith,  and  at  leisure 


once  is  he  .^ 
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"  Straightway  he  -wants  to  be  busy. 
" Here  weVe  got  peace;  and  aghast  Fm 
"  Caught  thinking  war  the  true  pastime! 
*'  Is  there  a  reason  in  metre  t^ 
" Give  us  your  speech,  master  Peter! " 
I  who,  if  mortal  dare  say  so, 
Ne'er  am  at  loss  with  my  Naso, 
"Sire,*'  I  replied,  "joys  prove  cloudlets: 
"  Men  are  the  merest  Ixions" — 
Here  the  King  whistled  aloud,  "  Let's 
"  .  .  Heigho  .  .  go  look  at  our  lions! " 
Such  are  the  sorrowful  chances 
If  you  talk  fine  to  King  Francis. 

And  so,  to  the  courtyard  proceeding, 

Our  company,  Francis  was  leading, 

Increased  by  new  followers  tenfold 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  penfold; 

Lords,  ladies,  like  clouds  which  bedizen 

At  sunset  the  western  horizon. 

And  Sir  De  Lorge  pressed  'mid  the  foremost 

With  the  dame  he  professed  to  adore  most — 

Oh,  w^hat  a  face !  One  by  fits  eyed 

Her,  and  the  horrible  pitside ; 

For  the  penfold  surrounded  a  hollow 

Which  led  where  the  eye  scarce  dared 

follow, 

And  shelved  to  the  chamber  secluded 

Where  Bluebeard,  the  great  lion,  brooded. 

The  King  hailed  his  keeper,  an  Arab 

As  glossy  and  black  as  a  scarab. 

And  bade  him  make  sport  and  at  once  stir 

Up  and  out  of  his  den  the  old  monster. 
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They  opened  a  hole  in  the  wire'-work 

Across  It,  and  dropped  there  a  firevvrork, 

And  fled;  one's  heart's  beating  redoubled; 

A  pause,  while  the  pit's  mouth  was  troubled, 

The  blackness  and  silence  so  utter, 

By  the  firework's  slow  sparkling  and  sputter; 

Then  earth  in  a  sudden  contortion 

Gave  out  to  our  gaze  her  abortion! 

Such  a  brute !  W  ere  I  friend  Clement  Marot 

(Whose  experience  of  nature's  but  narrow^. 

And  w^hose  faculties  move  in  no  small  mist 

When  he  versifies  David  the  Psalmist) 

I  should  study  that  brute  to  describe  you 

Ilium  Juda  Leonem  de  Tribu! 

One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy 

To  see  the  black  mane,  vast  and  heapy. 

The  tail  in  the  air  stiff  and  straining. 

The  wide  eyes,  nor  waxing  nor  waning. 

As  over  the  barrier  w^hich  bounded 

His  platform,  and  us  w^ho  surrounded 

The  barrier,  they  reached  and  they  rested 

On  the  space  that  might  stand  him  in  best  stead: 

For  who  knewT,  he  thought,  w^hat  the 

amazement. 

The  eruption  of  clatter  and  blaze  meant. 

And  if,  in  this  minute  of  wonder, 

No  outlet,  'mid  lightning  and  thunder. 

Lay  broad,  and,  his  shackles  all  shivered. 

The  lion  at  last  was  delivered  ^ 

Ay,  that  was  the  open  sky  o'erhead ! 

And  you  saw  by  the  flasn  on  his  forehead. 

By  the  hope  in  those  eyes  wide  and  steady, 

He  was  leagues  in  th^  desert  already, 
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Driving  the  flocks  up  the  mountain, 

Or  catlike  couched  hard  by  the  fountain 

To  waylay  the  date-'gathering  negress: 

So  guarded  he  entrance  or  egress. 

"  Ho-w  he  stands  I "  quoth  the  King:  "we  may 

w^ell  swear, 

"  No  novice,  weVe  won  our  spurs  elsewhere, 

"And  so  can  afford  the  confession, 

"We  exercise  wholesome  discretion 

"  In  keeping  aloof  from  his  threshold; 

"  Once  hold  you,  those  jaws  w^ant  no  fresh  hold, 

"Their  first  would  too  pleasantly  purloin 

"The  visitor's  brisket  or  surloin: 

"  But  w^ho's  he  would  prove  so  foolhardy  t' 

"  Not  the  best  man  of  Marignan,  pardie! " 

The  sentence  no  sooner  was  uttered, 
Than  over  the  rails  a  glove  fluttered. 
Fell  close  to  the  lion,  and  rested: 
The  dame  'twas,  w^ho  flung  it  and  jested 
With  life  so,  De  Lorge  had  been  wooing 
For  months  past;  he  sate  there  pursuing 
His  suit,  weighing  out  with  nonchalance 
Fine  speeches  like  gold  from  a  balance. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  no  true  knight's  a  tarrier! 
De  Lorge  made  one  leap  at  the  barrier. 
Walked  straight  to  the  glove, — wrhile  the  lion 
Ne'er  moved,  kept  his  far '-reaching  eye  on 
The  palm'-trec'-edged  desert'-spring's  sapphire^ 
And  the  musky  oiled  skin  of  the  Kaffir, — 
Picked  it  up,  and  as  calmly  retreated, 
Leaped  back  where  the  lady  was  seated, 
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And  full  in  the  face  of  its  owner 
Flung  the  glove — 

''Your  heart's  queen,  you  dethrone  her/ 
"So  should  r' — cried  the  King — "'twas  mere 
vanity, 

"  Not  love,  set  that  task  to  humanity ! " 
Lords  and  ladies  alike  turned  with  loathing 
From  such  a  proved  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Not  so,  I ;  for  I  caught  an  expression 

In  her  brow's  undisturbed  self '-possession 

Amid  the  Court's  scoffing  and  merriment, — 

As  if  from  no  pleasing  experiment 

She  rose,  yet  of  pain  not  much  heedful 

So  long  as  the  process  was  needful — 

As  if  she  had  tried  in  a  crucible. 

To  what  "  speeches  like  gold"  were  reducible, 

And,  finding  the  finest  prove  copper. 

Felt  the  smoke  in  her  face  w^as  but  proper; 

To  know  w^hat  she  had  not  to  trust  to. 

Was  worth  all  the  ashes,  and  dust  too. 

She  went  out  'mid  hooting  and  laughter; 

Clement  Marot  stayed;  I  kjllowed  after, 

And  asked,  as  a  grace,  what  it  all  meant — 

If  she  wrished  not  the  rash  deed's  recalment  ^ 

"For  I" — so  I  spoke — "am  a  Poet: 

"  Human  nature, — behoves  that  I  know^  it ! " 

She  told  me,  "Too  long  had  I  heard 
"  Of  the  deed  proved  alone  by  the  word: 
"  For  my  love, — what  De  Lorge  would  not  dare ! 
'  'With  my  scorn — w^hat  De  Lorge  could  compare ! 
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"And  the  endless  descriptions  of  death 

"  He  would  brave  when  my  lip  formed  a  breath, 

"  I  must  reckon  as  braved,  or,  of  course, 

"  Doubt  his  word — and  moreover,  perforce, 

"  For  such  gifts  as  no  lady  could  spurn, 

"  Must  offer  my  love  in  return. 

"When  I  looked  on  your  lion,  it  brought 

"All  the  dangers  at  once  to  my  thought, 

"  Encountered  by  all  sorts  of  men, 

"  Before  he  was  lodged  in  his  den, — 

"  From  the  poor  slave  w^hose  club  or  bare  hands 

"  Dug  the  trap,  set  the  snare  on  the  sands, 

"With  no  Kmg  and  no  Court  to  applaud, 

"  By  no  shame,  should  he  shrink,  overawed, 

"Yet  to  capture  the  creature  made  shift, 

"  That  his  rude  boys  might  laugh  at  the  gift, 

"To  the  page  who  last  leaped  o'er  the  fence 

"  Of  the  pit,  on  no  greater  pretence 

"Than  to  get  back  the  bonnet  he  dropped, 

"  Lest  his  pay  for  a  w^eek  should  be  stopped — 

"  So  w^iser  I  judged  it  to  make 

"  One  trial  what '  death  for  my  sake' 

"  Really  meant,  while  the  power  was  yet  mine, 

"Than  to  w^ait  until  time  should  define 

"  Such  a  phrase  not  so  simply  as  I, 

"Who  took  it  to  mean  just  'to  die/ 

"  The  blow  a  glove  gives  is  but  weak — 

"  Does  the  mark  yet  discolour  my  cheek  / 

"  But  when  the  heart  suffers  a  blow^, 

"Will  the  pain  pass  so  soon,  do  you  knowt'' 

I  looked,  as  away  she  was  sweeping. 
And  saw  a  youth  eagerly  keeping 
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As  close  as  he  dared  to  the  doorway: 

No  doubt  that  a  noble  should  more  weigh 

His  life  than  befits  a  plebeian; 

And  vet,  had  our  brute  been  Nemean — 

(I  judge  by  a  certain  calm  fervor 

The  youth  stepped  with,  forward  to  serve  her) 

— He'd  have  scarce  thought  you  did  him  the 

worst  turn 

If  you  wrhispered  "  Friend,  w^hat  you'd  get,  first 

earn ! " 

And  when,  shortly  after,  she  carried 

Her  shame  from  the  Court,  and  they  married. 

To  that  marriage  some  happiness,  maugre 

The  voice  of  the  Court,  I  dared  augur. 

For  De  Lorge,  he  made  w^omen  writh  men  vie, 

Those  in  wonder  and  praise,  these  in  envy; 

And  in  short  stood  so  plain  a  head  taller 

That  he  vsrooed  and  w^on  .  .  How^  do  you 

call  herr' 

The  beauty,  that  rose  in  the  sequel 

To  the  King's  love,  who  loved  her  a  week 

well; 

And  'twas  noticed  he  never  would  honour 

De  Lorge  (who  looked  daggers  upon  her) 

With  the  easy  commission  of  stretching 

His  legs  in  the  service,  and  fetching 

His  wife,  from  her  chamber,  those  straying 

Sad  gloves  she  was  alw^ays  mislaying. 

While  the  King  took  the  closet  to  chat  in, — 

But  of  course  this  adventure  came  pat  in; 

And  never  the  King  told  the  story. 

How  bringing  a  glove  brought  such  glory, 
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But  the  wife  smiled — "  His  nerves  have  grown 

firmer — 

"  Mine  he  brings  now  and  utters  no  murmur! " 

Venienti  occurrite  morbo ! 

With  which  moral  I  drop  my  theorbo. 

CLARET  AND  TOKAY  (1845). 

Y  heart  sunk  with  our  Claret- 
flask, 

Just  now,  beneath  the  heavy 
sedges 
That  serve  this  pond's  black 

face  for  mask ; 

And  still  at  yonder  broken  edges 

Of  the  hole,  where  up  the  bubbles  glisten, 

After  my  heart  I  look  and  listen. 

Our  laughing  little  flask,  compeU'd 

Thro'  depth  to  depth  more  bleak  and  shady; 

As  w^hen,  both  arms  beside  her  held, 

Feet  straightened  out,  some  gay  French  lady 

Is  caught  up  from  Life's  light  and  motion, 

And  dropped  into  Death's  silent  ocean! 

Up  jumped  Tokay  on  our  table, 

Like  apygmy  castle-'Warder, 

Dwarfish  to  see,  but  stout  and  able, 

Arms  and  accoutrements  all  in  order; 

And  fierce  he  lookednorth,  then,  wheelinasouth, 

Blew  with  his  bugle  a  challege  to  Drouth, 

Cocked  his  flap-hat  with  the  tosspot-feather, 

Twisted  his  thumb  in  his  red  moustache, 
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Ginalcd  his  huge  brass  spurs  together, 

Tightened  his  waist  with  its  Buda  sash, 

And  then  with  an  impudence  nought  could  abash, 

Shrugged  his  hump'-shoulder, 

To  tell  the  beholder, 

For  twenty  such  knaves  he  should  laugh  but  the 

bolder. 

And  so  w^ith  his  sword-'hilt  gallantly  jutting. 

And  dexter'-hand  on  his  haunch  abutting, 

Went  the  little  man  from  Ausbruch,  strutting! 

THE  TWINS. 

ja^'Give"  and  "It'-shall-be'-given'-untO'-you/' 

RAND  rough  old  Martin 

Luther 

Bloomed  fables — flowers 

on  furze, 

The  better  the  uncouther: 

Do  roses  stick  like  burrs  ^ 

A  beggar  asked  an  alms 
One  day  at  an  abbey  door, 

Said  Luther;  but,  seized  with  qualms, 

The  Abbot  replied,  ''We're  poor! 

"Poor,  w^ho  had  plenty  once, 
''When  gifts  fell  thick  as  rain: 
"  But  they  give  us  nought,  for  the  nonce, 
"  And  how  should  w^e  give  again  r'" 

Then  the  beggar,  "  See  your  sins! 
"  Of  old,  unless  I  err, 
"Ye  had  brothers  for  inmates,  twins, 
"DATE  and  DABITUR. 
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"While  DATE  was  in  good  case 
"DABITUR  flourished  too: 
"For  DABITUR'S  lenten  face, 
"  No  wonder  if  DATE  rue, 

"Would ye  retrieve  the  one/ 
"Try  and  make  plump  the  other! 
"When  DATE  S  penance  is  done, 
"  DABITUR  joins  his  brother. 

"  Only,  beware  relapse ! " 
The  Abbot  hung  his  head. 
This  Beggar  might  be,  perhaps. 
An  angel^  Luther  said. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 
ROME,::C^J5. 
March  30th,  1854. 


^^  THE  END  <|j^ 
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